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THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIAL- 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By FRED J. KELLY! 


CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


SoclaAL-EcoNcMIc planning is ‘‘in the 
air.’’ Writers and speakers are using 
every day the term ‘‘planned economy.’’ 
Up to a few years ago such a phrase was 
almost never heard. Thoughtful persons 
seem to have accepted the assumption that 
society has become too complicated to run 
satisfactorily on the laissez-faire basis of 
the past. To pass iaws from year to year, 
merely to meet difficulties one after an- 
other as they arise, is no longer tolerable. 
All agree that social advance calls for the 
long-term planning, based on the services 
of experts. 

Of the many proposals which have been 
set forth, the following six seem to be most 
representative of the best thought concern- 
ing a planned economy. A brief statement 
concerning the nature of these plans will 
serve to introduce the subject of educa- 
tion’s place in a planned economy. 

First, the ‘‘Swope Plan,’’ set forth by 
Gerard Swope in an address delivered be- 
fore the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on September 16, 1931, 
takes the position that industry must take 
the initiative in planning. Under it, all 


1 Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, 
Office of Education. 





industrial and commercial companies with 
fifty or more employees, and doing an in- 
terstate business, may form a trade asso- 
ciation to be under the supervision of a 
federal trade commission or a bureau of 
the Department of Commerce or some fed- 
eral supervisory body especially consti- 
tuted. It makes provision for developing 
standardized accounting, cost systems, bal- 
ance sheets and earnings statements, as 
well as definite requirements for both 
quarterly and annual statements. Plans 
for workmen’s compensation, life, disabil- 
ity and unemployment insurance, and pen- 
sions are also recognized as essential. 
Second, Senator La Follette introduced 
a bill in the- United States Senate, in Feb- 
ruary of 1931, to establish a national eco- 
nomic council composed of fifteen members 
to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
By the terms of this bill the members are 
to be selected from lists submitted by 
groups of associations and organizations 
representing the industrial, financial, agri- 
cultural, transportation and labor interests 
of the United States. The council shall 
keep advised with respect to general eco- 
nomic and business conditions in the 
United States, consider problems affecting 
the economic situation of the United States 
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and its citizens, endeavor to formulate pro- 
posals looking to the solution of such prob- 
lems, and make an annual and such other 
reports as it deems necessary to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress, together with its 
recommendations. 

Third, the ‘‘Forum”’”’ or ‘‘Five-Year 
Plan,’’ put forward by Charles A. Beard 
in the July, 1931, issue of The Forum, 
provides for a national economic council 
under the authorization of Congress. All 
great industries will have representatives 
in the membership of the council. It pro- 
vides further for a board of strategy and 
planning with appropriate divisions, each 
headed by a production engineer. This 
board will concern itself with a study of 
resources, production and consumption. 
It will in turn be closely affiliated with the 
Bureau of Standards, where industrial 
research agencies will be concentrated and 
duplication of effort eliminated, where 
fundamental goods produced under the 
council will be standardized, and where 
those produced outside of that jurisdiction 
will be subjected to tests. 

Fourth, following a resolution by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, approved on May 1, 1931, to ap- 
point a special committee on continuity of 
business and employment, a report was 
submitted in which the committee sets 
forth its proposal that a national economic 
council shall be established as an advisory 
board of three or five members, these mem- 
bers to be appointed by a larger appoint- 
ing board whose members shall be invited 
to serve by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and shall be representa- 
tive of large group interests. The council 
shall be a body of impartial men of recog- 
nized ability and public leadership. It 
will cooperate closely with trade associa- 
tions, will suggest policies and measures 
which will enable our country to direct its 
unprecedented powers of wealth-produc- 
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tion into channels that will ensure our 
social and economic well-being. 

Fifth, in a report of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Unemployment and 
Industrial Stabilization of the National 
Progressive Conference, published as Part 
II of the January 13, 1932, issue of The 
New Republic, is proposed a national eco- 
nomic board appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and with preliminary advice from various 
national organizations. The members shall 
represent special types of expert knowl- 
edge rather than special economic interests. 
The duties of the board shall be to assem- 
ble information essential to planning for 
production and forecasting consumption; 
to initiate organizing councils in the vari- 
ous major branches of production and 
distribution (including finance), for the 
purpose of setting up such permanent 
organizations as might be adapted to the 
special needs and conditions of the differ- 
ent industries; to cooperate in the whole 
process of organization; to recommend any 
new legislation which may be required; 
and to recommend any national policy 
which may contribute to the general end 
of improving our economic system. The 
board shall cooperate with and guide any 
governmental bodies now active in the 
fields affected. 

Sixth, William Hard, in an article in the 
June, 1932, issue of The Forum, recom- 
mends a supreme council of economic sur- 
vey, with a membership of twelve, to be 
appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. The President is to be 
guided in making appointments by nomi- 
nations made by recognized representative 
groups of the leaders of agriculture, labor, 
finance, transportation, commerce and 
manufacture. Membership in the council 
shall be made the final and highest stage 
in an American business career. The 
council, with the help of a large staff of 
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economic experts of the highest academic 
proficiency, shall bring together on a 
purely economic basis the bodies of fact 
and varieties of view resident in our sepa- 
rate governmental economic organizations, 
thus making a composite complete picture 
of our national and international economic 
life. It shall make recommendations to 
the President and Congress at least semi- 
annually. 


CoMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF THESE 
PROPOSALS 


All the above schemes or plans have cer- 
tain features in common. First, they are 
corrective rather than constructive. They 
are to get us out of our present sorry 
plight. They would scarcely have been 
devised had not American industry col- 
lapsed. They are concerned primarily 
with a better system of checks and balances 
among opposing forces. These forces are 
expected to continue in their opposition. 

Second, the schemes are essentially legal- 
istic. All look to the erystallization of 
findings into law. All but the proposal by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States depend upon action by the United 
States Congress. They all assume that the 
cleverness of Congressmen shall be contin- 
uously pitted against the cleverness of 
industrialists. This means that so long as 
the industrialists can get by, they have 
discharged their responsibility. So long as 
the plans contemplate legalistic control 
there need be no thought of principle or 
ethics in the social-economic policies 
evolved. The ‘‘common welfare’’ need be 
no concern of the industrialist. He will 
live by the book—the statute book—and 
will, therefore, continue to interest himself 
assiduously in what goes into it. 

Third, the schemes are narrowly eco- 
nomic. They take little account of factors 
which affeet the workings of economic law, 
but which are not themselves economic. 
Taxation schemes, no matter how sound 
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economically, will not work when adminis- 
tered by dishonest tax officials. Economic 
arguments will not prevail in a legislative 
assembly where too many members have 
their price. Economie theories, which rest 
upon a common understanding by the 
people, will fail if the intelligence of the 
people is lowered through the dispropor- 
tionate increase of the inferior groups in 
our population. Legalistic schemes of un- 
employment insurance may be sound eco- 
nomically and yet fail, if workers have no 
regard for thrift and if employers have no 
regard for their stewardship in the posses- 
sion of wealth. Above all, no scheme can 
long succeed without the support of an 
informed and active public opinion. Any 
planned economy is intimately related to 
the standards of living, of ethics and of 
idealism maintained by the population as 
a whole, but particularly by those who by 
the wheel of fortune are given more than 
average power and influence in the world 
of men and of wealth. These plans do not 
adequately recognize that the fundamental 
causes of our present collapse are political, 
social, ethical and international. No solu- 
tion can be satisfactory which does not 
reach these causes. 


BROADENING THE BASE OF PLANNING 


Some plan which encompasses the strong 
points of all the above should without 
doubt be incorporated in the scheme of 
American government and industry. Even 
when so incorporated, however, such a plan 
must have for its support something which 
will cause its roots to sink down deep into 
the subsoil from which has sprung the 
present social-economie collapse. A change 
in the point of view and function of gov- 
ernment is imperative. William Hard, in 
the article referred to above, expresses the 
need for this change in the following 
words: 


To date the attitude of government toward busi- 
New necessities, 
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occasioned by economic evolution, demand now 
that it be creative. It has been a janitor and a 
jailor. It must now become the architect of the 
social structure within which private capital may 
both profit and serve. 


To become the architect of the social 
structure calls for a very different pro- 
gram than merely to balance better by 
statutes the contending forces in society. 
The time has come when statesmen must 
envisage the new order and build to the 
architect’s new specifications. How can 
the government take on the function of the 
‘‘architect of the social structure’’? 

Just as our early American statesmen 
foresaw the intimate relation between 
democracy and popular education, so now 
in this day of complicated social-economic 
life no government based on a planned 
economy can hope for ultimate success un- 
less along with it there is provision for 
assuring to successive generations an un- 
derstanding of the principles involved in 
that planned economy and for creating a 
public opinion in support of those policies 
and practices which are necessary to make 
that planned economy work. Grafting 
politicians, unscrupulous. bankers, fee- 
splitting doctors, farmers failing to control 
production, ownership instead of steward- 
ship of wealth, these and scores of other 
factors in the total social-economic picture 
are not economic and yet are capable of 
dooming to failure any economic system 
which rests upon statute law. We have 
lately found how impossible it is to legis- 
late people into being even lawful. We 
ean certainly not legislate them into being 
ethical. Yet economies can’t succeed with- 
out ethics. That people should come to 
have keener satisfaction in the well-being 
of their employees than in the accumula- 
tion of immense personal wealth is a prob- 
ably more potent factor than the working 
of any economic law in forestalling a re- 
currence of our present catastrophe. That 


people should be socially ostracized for 
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manipulating a stock market for their own 
personal get-rich-quick satisfaction at the 
expense of near starvation of thousands of 
American people is a far more important 
financial stabilizer than any legislation de- 
signed to control the stock exchange. 

My proposal, therefore, is that education 
should now come forward and assume its 
rightful responsibility. It should take its 
place in a planned economy. Education is 
the arm of government to which the people 
of this country have a right to point and 
say: ‘‘Why have you not served as archi- 
tect to design a social structure strong 
enough to withstand the present stress? 
We have supported you generously. We 
have trusted you implicitly. But in spite 
of that, see what a fix we are in!’’ 

Edueation has not an altogether satis- 
factory answer. Two things can be offered 
in defense: First, government has not 
wanted to be architect of the social struc- 
ture. Therefore, education, an arm of 
government, has been content chiefly to 
reflect popular sentiment and not to create 
it. Accordingly, educators have been, in 
general, subservient to legislators. ‘‘Goose- 
stepping”’’ has been the natural gait of too 
many educators. Not that they have felt 
coerced, but they have assumed that such 
is the established relation of education to 
the state. If to the state, then to the power 
behind the state. When government ac- 
cepts its function of architect it will call 
education to its new task, and challenge it 
to free itself for its new responsibility. 

Second, just as business, industry, agri- 
culture and government have been rushed 
along into the present collapse without 
time to comprehend the forees at work, 
nor to forecast their consequences, so edu- 
cation, involved in the problems of unpre- 
cedented expansion, has had secant oppor- 
tunity to reexamine its old objectives. It 
has felt a vague foreboding that all was 
not well, but has not been so deeply stirred 
as to compel it to assume its enlarged re- 
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sponsibility. The present collapse will 
serve not only to arouse industry, but to 
arouse education as well. The urge for 
planning in industry has its counterpart 
in the urge for planning in education. 


THE PRoposED SCHEME FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING 


Of course educators have not reached 
any consensus of opinion as to how educa- 
tion must organize for this new responsi- 
bility any more than have industrialists. 
The following proposal, therefore, is but a 
personal one. It rests upon two assump- 
tions: First, that a planned economy is to 
be accepted as a method of social advance; 
and second, that education is the instru- 
mentality to which society must look for 
the development of a people competent to 
avail itself of this planned economy. 

My proposal is that there shall be con- 
stituted under the auspices of the educa- 
tional agencies of the country a social- 
economic council. Its membership shall be 
sufficiently large to guarantee its cosmo- 
politan nature, but small enough to permit 
of intimate interplay of expert minds. Its 
members shall be the best informed and 
wisest representatives of the fields of soci- 
ology, economics, political science and 
education. They shall be drawn not only 
from the fields of teaching and research 
but from the world of business, agricul- 
ture, industry, finance and government. 
It shall meet long enough to mature fully 
its judgments and often enough to revise 
them frequently in the light of ever- 
changing conditions. 

Just as Senator La Follette feels the 
need of advice of a national economic 
council in matters of legislation, so edu- 
eators feel the need of counsel with respect 
to what they shall teach. Their teaching 
lays the stones in the new social structure, 
but they are confused even as to the design 
of this social structure. They need to have 
blue prints before them in order that they 
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may see how the structure is to appear and 
how they may best do the part of the struc- 
ture which falls to them. Making blue 
prints of the social structure is the service 
expected of a council of social-economic 
experts. 


WHAT THE CouNcIL WiLL Do 


The task of the council falls into two 
parts, just as the task of a building archi- 
tect does. It must first sketch out the 
large features of the design of the social 
structure to be built. This architect’s 
drawing will be a sort of social-economic 
bill of rights or preamble. In it will ap- 
pear only the bold declarations of funda- 
mental principle. These might include 
such issues as the significance of a high 
quality of human stock; the primacy of 
child welfare; the supremacy of human 
rights over property rights; the crucial 
importance of law and its observance; and 
the inevitability and implications of inter- 
nationalism. 

Following this bill of rights the council 
will set forth general specifications to 
guide the builders of the social structure. 
These will cover the essential social- 
economie policies and practices which are 
held to be best if the goals which appear 
in the bill of rights are to be achieved. 
Some of these may be such as should be 
erystallized into law. Most of them, when 
incorporated in the scheme of education, 
should merely guide conduct through the 
foree of understanding and public opinion. 
The issues to be covered will be many, but 
a few will serve to illustrate: race rela- 
tions ; individual differences; birth control; 
standards of living; divorce; obligations of 
capital; obligations of labor; control of 
commodity production; tariffs; election 
procedures; international law. The scope 
is limited only by the degree of detail to 
which the council will wish to go in mak- 
ing up its specifications. 

On some issues, there will be practical 
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council. On others, not. To state the 
issues upon which there is disagreement 
will prove as helpful as to formulate the 
policies concerning the issues upon which 
there is agreement. It is believed, how- 
ever, that on most of the important issues, 
the meeting in prolonged council of the 
best-informed and wisest minds in the sev- 
eral related fields will serve to bring ac- 
cord. This will dispel what now seems to 
be the prevailing impression, that there is 
no agreement among scholars on the social- 
economic issues of the day. 


How THE FINDINGS OF THE COUNCIL 
Witt Be USED 


When the bill of rights and its support- 
ing set of recommended social-economic 
policies are made available by the council, 
they will serve to clarify the present con- 
fused thinking of the people. They will 
bring some light into the murkiness in 
which people are now groping. Even per- 
sons who at present try to become informed 
about critical issues of the day are com- 
pelled to throw up their hands in the pres- 
ence of the mass of conflicting data. Obvi- 
ously biased and subjective, if not deliber- 
ately falsified, much of it is, even while it 
masquerades as scientific. Such persons 
will welcome authoritative statements from 
such a source as the proposed council. 

Even those industrialists and others who 
are bearing the main brunt of public con- 
demnation to-day for having brought about 
the present collapse will in many cases 
welcome really authoritative statements of 
social-economic policy. Many of them are 
sincere in their desire for public welfare. 
They have become uncertain about their 
own policies and baffled by the problems 
which these policies have produced. They 
would gladly join a movement on a new 
base, if they had confidence in its sound- 
ness. 

But the most important group to use the 


A million teachers, seventy-five thousand 
college professors, a quarter of a million 
preachers, that considerable fraction of 
writers for magazines and newspapers who 
appreciate that their work is ‘‘impressed 
with the public interest,’’ and many other 
similar groups will welcome the new light. 
These are they who feel a direct responsi- 
bility for the social structure. None of 
them can be without influence. If igno- 
rant and even if silent, they yet lay stone 
on stone in the structure just the same. 
They are anxiously looking for an archi- 
tect’s drawing of the edifice they are build- 
ing. They would like to have a set of blue 
prints and specifications in order that they 
may fit their teaching effectively into the 
approved social structure. 

Two things should be clear, however, as 
to the use educators will make of the coun- 
cil. First, there will be no compulsion 
about their accepting its findings. Only in 
so far as the teachers are convinced of 
their validity, will they incorporate these 
findings into their teaching. The council 
must be advisory, and not administrative. 

Second, the council will set forth objec- 
tives in the form of social-economic goals 
and policies. How these objectives can 
best be attained through the agencies of 
education are questions of pedagogy and 
school management. They must be an- 
swered by educators. How well educators 
do this part of the task will determine how 
artistic and enduring the social structure 
will be. The design will be offered by the 
eouncil. The way all the building crafts- 
men work is the province of the educators. 


How Tuts Counciz Witt Fir into 
THE INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 


While economic conferences and perma- 
nent economic councils are being advocated 
in this country, international economic 
conferences are being held, and interna- 
tional economic councils fostered. No na- 
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tion ean live unto itself economically. 
That is now all but universally admitted. 

Similarly, we need prolonged interna- 
tional conferences in the fields of sociology, 
political science and education. The social- 
economic council here proposed should eco- 
operate with similar councils in other 
countries to the end of establishing a world 
council on education for a planned econ- 
omy. 


SOME QUESTIONS AND OBJECTIONS 


Many questions will come immediately 
to mind with reference to this proposal. 
Only three of them can be touched upon 
here: First, how can such a council be 
financed? Education spends approxi- 
mately three billion dollars a year. Surely 
so vast an enterprise can scarcely hesitate 
on the expenditure of a small sum designed 
to establish more certainly its objectives 
and its procedures. How does the du Pont 
de Nemours Company support its research 
department of approximately 1,200 chem- 
ists? How do other industrial concerns 
support their research enterprises which, 
in the aggregate, involve much larger out- 
lays than do all the research activities of 
all the universities of the land? The 
answer is simply that it is good business 
to support these research enterprises. 
Duco and cellophane came out of the re- 
search laboratories of the du Pont Com- 
pany, and their profits will support the 
research department for a long time. If 
the people believe education is worth three 
billion dollars a year they believe also that 
it is worth an amount necessary to support 
a proper expert service to guide it. 

Second, why do educators who are giv- 
ing their entire time to the problem of 
social betterment need the services of ex- 
perts? When society was simple and when 


each individual lived his life reasonably 
independent of his neighbors, educators 
could be content with merely passing on 
the ‘‘great tradition.’? That has been the 
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general attitude up to date. It will not 
work, however, when a planned economy 
comes into operation. Educators, no more 
than Senators, can encompass the necessary 
information to conceive the architectural 
design of the social structure. They must 
accept the design made for them by the 
most competent scholars in the several 
fields concerned with the social structure. 
Edueators can not possibly have anything 
but confused and conflicting attitudes if 
they rely upon their own independent 
study of such questions as capital and 
labor, conservation, banking and credit, 
unemployment insurance, labor organiza- 
tions, control of production, cooperative 
marketing and scores of other topics which 
make up the economic framework of our 
social structure. Add to this list similar 
sets of baffling questions in connection with 
population, its control in numbers and 
quality; with the family, its standards of 
living, housing, care of children, and the 
like; with government; and with interna- 
tionalism. Obviously, educators can not 
encompass individually such a mass of 
data. Educators must accept expert con- 
clusions in these fields, just as we have 
learned to accept expert judgment from 
the medical doctor or from the engineer. 

Third, the establishment of such a coun- 
cil of experts presupposes teaching in the 
schools and other educational agencies 
what these experts find. Will not such 
procedure take on the nature of indoctri- 
nation? <A certain view of society will be 
reached by this council and education will 
proceed to build it into the social strue- 
ture. Will not society thus become static, 
public opinion become fixed and decay 
begin? 

This objection is a very basic one. No 
society can tolerate an educational pro- 
gram that deliberately sets about to estab- 
lish a predetermined public opinion, with- 
out clearly recognizing its dangers and 
safeguarding itself against them. My con- 
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tention is that in the present complex 
social organization education must take on 
the responsibility of consciously molding 
public opinion in support of a predeter- 
mined set of social-economic goals and 
policies, when these goals and policies are 
set forth by a council of experts in whom 
education has confidence. 

When considering this proposal it 
should be borne in mind that the conscious 
effort to develop an active public opinion 
through education is not novel. It has 
prevailed in all times, and prevails to-day 
in all countries. ‘‘Use Pepsodent tooth 
paste twice a day, and see your dentist at 
least twice a year.”’ 

Or, ‘‘Republican leaders, including Rep- 
resentatives Snell and Tilson, voted 
against the bill, indicating that the 
Hoover administration has not yet grasped 
the one remedy,’’ ete., as seen by the re- 
porter of the Philadelphia Record, May 3, 
1932. 

Certainly Russia would not dream of 
undertaking her bold experiment without 
using her educational system to bring an 
understanding of its purposes and plans to 
the youth, and through them to the older 
generation. The National American Red 
Cross builds its future support on the sure 
foundation of the Junior Red Cross of 
to-day. 

Please bear in mind that it is not a 
question of whether conscious and con- 
eerted effort shall be exerted in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. Such concerted 
effort always has and always will be made. 
The pros and cons of all sorts of contro- 
versial issues are set forth by agencies of 
all kinds every day. But in most of' these 
eases, the agencies are not interested pri- 
marily in truth or in the faithful portrayal 
of the facts in the case. The question is 
whether we shall leave the matter of mold- 
ing public opinion entirely to the agencies 
with a personal or commercial interest to 
serve, or whether we shall ask those 
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agencies with only social and public inter- 
ests to serve to take a hand in the game 
too. 

But we dare not cast aside lightly the 
dangers of indoctrination. Many institu- 
tions have felt its chilling hand through- 
out all ages. A church, for example, 
evolves a body of doctrine, and sets the 
machinery of indoctrination grinding and 
awakens after a few centuries to wonder 
what is the matter with the vitality of the 
chureh. <A certain Teutonic nation adopted 
about 1875 a certain body of national doe- 
trine, and set the school indoctrination 
machinery going, only to learn in 1918 
that in spite of the willingness of that 
great people to eat weeds and straw, some- 
thing had gone wrong with the doctrine. 
Such eases are cited to make entirely clear 
the fact that I perceive the dangers of 
indoctrination. 

No policy of using the schools to develop 
a predetermined public opinion is tolerable 
or thinkable which does not provide 
within itself for constant change. Institu- 
tional doctrine—whether in church, school 
or government—is too often set in a rela- 
tively changeless mold. When the mold is 
changeless, indoctrination means certain 
decay. But in the proposal I am making 
there is not only provision for change in 
the mold, but a far greater assurance of 
change than under the present plan. 
Change is slow, inevitably, when the na- 
tion moves through such a morass of con- 
flicting public opinion as is bound to result 
when the molding of public opinion is left 
largely to those who serve selfish and there- 
fore conflicting purposes. A unified pub- 
lie opinion would at least bring a given 
policy to an adequate test more promptly 
than the zigzag advance which we now 
make. 

Furthermore, no one would expect to 
throttle independence of thought on the 
part of those who advance far enough in 
the field to use it. Research is established 
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in this country as a pacemaker in all lines 
—scientific and pseudo-scientific. Research 
workers would be the backbone of the 
social-economic council, which from time 
to time would revise its theories or policies 
in the light of new truth. Medicine does 
not stop work upon any of its assumed 
truths merely because for the time being it 
accepts them and teaches them. Research 
is going on ali the time to check medical 
opinion—we call it medical science. 

No one cherishes more than I the price- 
less quality of American education which 
says: ‘‘The thing that is important is the 
individuality and ability of every child. 
Develop them to their full power, give to 
every person his full opportunity and you 
will give to the country the richest educa- 
tional fruitage.’’ What I am advocating 
in the way of teaching a body of social- 
economic principles and policies to the 
children and to adults who want light on 
the subject is certainly not inconsistent 
with the doctrine of developing the per- 
sonality of each individual. Those indi- 
viduals competent to lead the country’s 
thinking in social-economic lines will have 
even more encouragement than now to do 
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so because they will have a mechanism 
with which they can be effectual. They 
will be on a par in their realm with the 
scientific scholars in theirs. Science has 
its patrons in industry and healing. So- 
cial science can have only the public it 
serves as its patron, and the agency 
through which the public serves itself is 
education. 

It seems therefore that the above three 
objections can be met. The proposed 
social-economic council for education can 
be financed as a part of the nation’s edu- 
cational budget; without it educators can 
not take their rightful place as an arm of 
the government, committed increasingly to 
be the architect of the social structure; 
and while the scheme involves imposition 
of selected theories upon children, it avoids 
the dangers of indoctrination by relying 
upon impartial experts and by providing 
for constant revision. 

Some such scheme is necessary to give 
lasting vitality to any form of planning. 
Edueation, so necessary for any demo- 
eratic society, is indispensable when that 
society organizes for a definite planned 
future. 


A TAXPAYER’S VIEW OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 


By ARTHUR WALWORTH 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


In the last decade the enrolment in the 
public high schools of the United States 
has more than doubled and the junior high 
school enrolment quadrupled. This rapid 
growth put a severe tax upon the housing 
facilities of many school systems. That 
school administrators have risen to the 
emergency is attested by the stately new 
schoolhouses of which almost every com- 
munity now boasts. 





My own home town takes particular 
pride in a new junior high school com- 
pleted last year at a cost of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. With keen satisfaction we 
have watched its towers grow, taking every 
opportunity to display the unfinished mass 
of brick to out-of-town visitors as one of 
‘‘the finest schools in the state.’’ 

Last fall I joined several hundred 
parents in attending the housewarming 
arranged by the school’s principal. Pass- 
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ing under the shadow of a pair of imposing 
turrets and climbing cascades of granite 
stairs, I walked beneath an antique 
wrought-iron lantern and through heavy 
oak doors. A marble staircase led up to a 
rotunda cireled by bronze busts of great 
Americans. One of the teachers greeted 
me there and guided me and other guests 
through the gymnasiums, the aluminum- 
and-enamel lunchroom, the medical suite, 
the gilded assembly hall, the teachers’ and 
students’ elub rooms, and the library. 
Through one door I looked in upon a 
kitchen, perfectly appointed from frigid- 
aire to waffle-iron; and in another room I 
caught a glimpse of a Punch and Judy 
theater. 

‘*Not much like the days when we went 
to school, is it?’’ one of the parents re- 
marked. This sent a shudder down my 
spine, as I once again heard the wintry 
blasts prying at the clapboards of the tra- 
ditional one-room school while the pupils 
stretched chilblained feet nearer the stove. 
The good old days indeed! Luckily, to- 
day’s children are spared them. 

“*Tt’s a lovely building,’’ the guide was 
saying, ‘‘and I suppose we’ll settle down 
in it comfortably pretty soon. But it’s 
rather difficult this year. The enrolment 
has inereased and the school board can’t 
afford any more teachers. So we have to 
double up here and there.’’ 

At that moment, in passing the library 
door, one of the parents looked in and re- 
marked that the shelves were almost 
empty. ‘‘Oh!’’ our guide explained. 
‘‘We have borrowed a few books from the 
public library. We hope to be able to beg, 
borrow or steal some more before long.”’ 

I looked straight ahead at an ornate 
drinking fountain, then down at the 
marble floor, and wondered. My perplex- 
ity increased when I later learned some- 
thing that the guide had been too proud to 
tell us—that all teachers’ salaries were to 
be reduced the next month. 
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II 

Subsequent visits to other new high 
school buildings have nourished the seed of 
doubt. In one city teachers are not al- 
lowed to change a text-book that has been 
in use for thirty years, and in another the 
civics class is reading that ‘‘The communi- 
cations of the world will be greatly im- 
proved when the great Panama Canal is 
completed.’’ Yet in neither of these places 
did I find the head masters without ample 
secretarial and janitorial service; nor did 
I notice pupils’ desks that had gone unpol- 
ished, or assembly halls that lacked embel- 
lishment. 

It seems, too, that elementary schools 
also have been swept along in the building 
boom of the last decade. Of twenty-six 
modern ‘‘platoon’’ schools replying to a 
questionnaire sent out by the U. S. Office 
of Education four or five years ago, twenty 
reported art rooms; seventeen, music and 
home economics rooms; and five, nature- 
study rooms. <A recent report of the 
specialist in school buildings in the federal 
Office of Education says of the special 
rooms in platoon schools: ‘‘They are espe- 
cially equipped for their several subjects. 
For example, the drawing rooms have 
drawing tables and easels, and usually two 
sides of the room are covered with cork 
boards for displays. There are cupboards 
for each child’s work. In the music room 
there are usually tablet-armchairs instead 
of desks, and a piano and a victrola. Cork 
board is also used for the display of pic- 
tures of musical instruments, photographs 
of famous musicians, ete. The nature- 
study room is usually placed near the geog- 
raphy room, with sometimes a conservatory 
adjoining both rooms. Both the nature- 
study and the geography rooms usually 
have tables and chairs rather than desks, 
and in the nature-study room there are 
also sand tables, an aquarium, plants, and 
often pets in eages.’’ 

Undoubtedly this equipment has educa- 
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tional value and can be justified by pro- 
gressive theories. But if one were to seek 
the fundamental necessities of a school, it 
is doubtful if he would first visit a conser- 
vatory or a zoo. In fact, there are some 
educators who will still insist that the basic 
elements in a school are Mark Hopkins and 
a boy on a log, and that when it is not pos- 
sible to equip a school with Mark Hop- 
kinses, books become an essential adjunct 
to the teachers that are available. As for 
the third element in this homely picture— 
the log—the more commodious it is, the 
better, as long as teacher and boy sit 
astride it. Unfortunately, there is reason 
to suspect that the log has swollen to such 
a size that its occupants have become mere 
ants crawling about in the shadow of a 
material phenomenon, which, for lack of a 
more precise term, might be called a 
‘*schoolery.’’ 

Statistical evidence, as well as first-hand 
observation, supports this suspicion. A 
recent Yearbook of the Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association pre- 
sents statistics to prove that ‘‘teachers as a 
group do not at present enjoy as high an 
economic status as does the average person 
gainfully occupied in the United States.’’ 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools 
in Denver, Colorado, says: ‘‘Sehool teach- 
ers’ wages have been increased in recent 
years slightly, but even at the most favor- 
able point, say the year 1928, when aver- 
aged in with the salaries of principals and 
supervisors, they were only 65 per cent. of 
the average paid all salaried employees in 
the country.’’ 

On the other hand, from 1925 to 1930, 
about four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of contracts were let annually for school 
construction alone. Since our national in- 


vestment in public-school sites and build- 
ings is only about five billion dollars, at the 
rate of four hundred millions (eight per 
cent. of the total investment) our annual 
expenditures enormously exceeded the de- 
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mands of depreciation or of the slight in- 
erease in the enrolment of schools of all 
types during those six years. (Two to 
three per cent. of the capital value of a 
building of the type of the modern school- 
house is fixed by the Income Tax Division 
of the United States Treasury Department 
as a fair annual allowance for deprecia- 
tion. ) 

In view of this trend in the country at 
large, it seems high time for taxpayers in 
every community to ask whether their 
school funds are being sensibly appor- 
tioned between the tangible and intangible 
aspects of education. 


Ill 


From time to time we hear gossip and 
read newspaper reports that hint at im- 
pulses toward school construction that are 
not purely educational. However direly 
the humble teacher may lack champions, 
there seem to be many citizens ready to 
rally to the support of building contrac- 
tors and architects who design—and possi- 
bly have designs upon—our schools. 

Taxpayers of every community, like 
those of my own city, enjoy pointing with 
civic pride to a new schoolhouse. To them 
an imposing building constitutes a supe- 
rior school and a guarantee of a high qual- 
ity of instruction. Of the opening of Salt 
Lake City’s new million-dollar high school 
in September, 1931, one of the prominent 
school executives’ magazines says, under 
appropriate pictures, ‘‘The finished build- 
ing also stands out as a milestone in the 
growth of the Salt Lake City school sys- 
tem, since through its very size . . . har- 
mony of line and color, and well-appointed 
equipment and furnishings, it symbolizes 
the best thought and highest ideals for 
modern high-school education.’’ 

Small wonder, then, that school admin- 
istrators find it comparatively easy to per- 
suade taxpayers to finance new buildings. 
In bricks and marble and glass every citi- 
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zen can see value received for his taxes. 
Faith in education by bulk is rarely shat- 
tered by the administrator. In fact, he is 
strongly tempted to take the lead in pro- 
moting construction. ‘‘The public school 
people know the public pulse,’’ says a keen 
observer of the school ‘‘market,’’ ‘‘and 
that’s that.’? The wise superintendent 
knows that spectacular buildings often lure 
pupils from other communities to enrol, 
and that the success of an administrator 
frequently is measured by the size of the 
enrolment of his school. A modern school- 
ery in itself is something of an achieve- 
ment, something to mark its sponsor as a 
promising aspirant for superintendencies 
in larger communities that desire a star on 
the educational map. And the popular 
school executives’ journals can be trusted 
to spread the news of a building triumph. 
Both advertising and news sections (and it 
is usually hard to distinguish between 
them) are constantly exhorting the admin- 
istrator to improve the sanitation and 
efficiency of his school building by buying 
everything from architects’ services to 
mops. Other schools have bought, and 
their pictures are reproduced in the maga- 
zines. Why not keep your school in the 
swim, the conservative executive is asked. 

In every normal American city, more- 
over, there are other forces than mere civic 
pride and personal ambition to divert 
funds from purely educational ends. 

In the apportionment of school funds, 
the school janitor is a personage to be reck- 
oned with. Even a Roman tax-gatherer 
might well envy the publican who is offi- 
cially known in some of our large cities as 
a ‘‘eustodian’’ of a school; for this officer, 
paid a fixed stipend for every foot of floor 
space in his building, commands in the 
larger schools an annual fund greater than 
the head master’s salary. He hires as many 
assistants as he considers necessary to keep 
the school in passable condition, paying 
them the smallest possible pittances. 
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Appropriations for strictly pedagogical 
purposes are occasionally diverted to mate- 
rial—not to say materialistic—ends. In 
New York City, the Board of Education 
served free meals to poor pupils during the 
Christmas holidays; and free shoes were 
given away to pupils whose mothers asked 
for them. Why shoes, rather than hats or 
shirts or tooth brushes? No one but the 
Board of Education seems to know! On 
top of these ‘‘emergency’’ expenditures, 
the board has been said to be considering 
a score of new buildings with space for 
70,000 pupils, which will increase by half 
the present capacity of the city’s high 
schools. 

And all the while extravagance is being 
practiced, ‘‘thrift’’? and ‘‘saving’’ are 
being preached to the school children. It 
is not too much to suppose that the young- 
sters will soon attune their ears to careless 
jingling of silver under cover of resound- 
ing precepts. 

IV 


Apparently the only force strong enough 
to resist the impulses to school building 
has been the threat of bankruptcy and the 
present avidity of the press for headlines 
flashing the word ‘‘economy.’’ To assuage 
the public appetite for demonstrations of 
thrift, many administrators have pared 
the school budget; but unfortunately they 
often have trimmed the vital limbs of their 
educational plants fully as severely as the 
outer leafage. A ‘‘champion of the 
people,’’ appointed purchasing agent in 
one of the larger cities of New England, 
recently turned back into the city treas- 
ury several thousands of dollars that had 
been appropriated for the pedagogical 
needs of the schools; and while he was bow- 
ing to the plaudits of the taxpayers for 
this feat, teachers in that city were trying 
to teach in overcrowded classrooms from 
obsolete books. Boston boasts a cut of 30 
per cent. in ‘‘supplies and incidentals, in- 
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eluding school books’’—not even suspect- 
ing, apparently, that books and desk polish 
may have different educational values. 
The cities of New York and Chicago, how- 
ever, have taken steps to cut their school 
expenses in a more reasonable way. The 
press announced last winter with some 
gusto that the size of all New York diplo- 
mas is to be reduced by inches, for econo- 
my’s sake; and Chicago’s Board of Educa- 
tion voted last summer to eliminate one 
Lincoln, four Packards and four Buicks, 
which had been purchased, maintained and 
even chauffeured for the benefit of school 
trustees. One wonders whether other 
school boards might not satisfy the present 
demand for economy by volunteering to 
adopt equally heroic measures. 

Yet, despite the universal ery for econ- 
omy, the value of school bonds sold in the 
first half of 1931 was $11,000,000 greater 
than in the first six months of 1929. The 
lavish building programs of the last five 
years have piled up a bonded debt that, 
heavy enough even in prosperous years, 
has become staggering in 1932. Yet our 
expansionists have not balked at further 
disbursements. The number of contracts 
let during the first six months of this de- 
pressed year of 1932 was more than half of 
the number let in the first half of 1931. 

Individual building projects hither and 
yon illustrate the general trend. The do- 
mestic science departments of many high 
and normal schools are housed in modern 
apartments or cottages. Flowered uphol- 
stery and beach umbrellas have blossomed 
out on the veranda of a normal school in 
New Hampshire. Plans for the Bobo High 
School in Mississippi called for a Little 
Theater and a wading pool. Janesville, 
Wisconsin, projected a new high-school unit 
of twenty items, ten of which were athletic 
and include three ‘‘parking areas,’’ a 
stadium, a grandstand and a refreshment 
stand. The new vocational school at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, is to be a cross-section of 
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American industry, with an automotive 
shop, a bleachery, a carpenter shop, a ma- 
chine shop, a sheet metal shop, an electrical 
shop, a bricklaying room, and—not to for- 
get the amenities—a manicuring shop. 

It would be rather useful, too, if some of 
these new schooleries would offer courses 
in soda-jerking and cellophane-wrapping ; 
and doubtless certain students would find 
such courses profitable. But shall we 
slight reading, civics and the other funda- 
mental subjects in their favor? Appar- 
ently it is impossible to indulge in a welter 
of ‘‘activities’’ and at the same time pay 
for wise and inspiring instruction in the 
essentials. 

Still another diversion of educational 
funds to an end of dubious educational 
value results from the wide-spread use of 
busses. New York State, for example, 
spent one million dollars for the transpor- 
tation of pupils during the last school year, 
and the local school districts spent as much 
more. In one remote district of the Adi- 
rondacks it cost $400 to transport one 
pupil. 

Quite apart from the question of financ- 
ing ambitious innovations in the secondary 
schools, it is doubtful whether many of 
them have educational justification at the 
present stage of development of our public 
schools. Abraham Flexner holds the ‘high 
school curriculum partly responsible for 
anomalies in our universities: ‘‘We have 
tried to include in the high-school eurricu- 
lum every kind of subject and activity— 
intellectual, vocational, and technical. It 
can not be done; or it can only be done at 
the expense of genuine education. Thus 
the American high school is neither intel- 
ligent, selective, nor thorough; and it is 
the high-school graduates of a given June 
—mostly untrained, mostly unselected, 
mostly equipped with discursive knowledge 
in a score of subjects, many of which pos- 
sess no intellectual and practically no voca- 
tional value—it is those high school gradu- 
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ates of June plus those furnished by 
extension and correspondence courses, who 
become the college students of the follow- 
ing autumn.’’? 

It is true that elaborate industrial 
plants, laboratories and athletic facilities 
of professional scope already are approved 
by ‘‘forward-looking’’ educators. But 
have these educators looked forward far 
enough? What will the ‘‘practical’’ edu- 
eator do when science penetrates to new 
strata of knowledge? In this machine age, 
what is ‘‘practical’’ to-day is archaic to- 
morrow. It is conceivable that those who 
try to keep school equipment apace with 
industrial and scientific development will 
find themselves chasing the ignus fatuus. 
At least, it seems more discreet in this year 
of shrinking tax funds to concentrate upon 
equipping high-school students with the 
fundamental abilities and habits that will 
fit them to grapple with the exigencies of 
adult life. 

V 

From year to year the legitimate de- 
mands for teaching equipment are increas- 
ing. The American Library Association, 
hand in hand with progressive educators, 
is trying to convince administrators that a 
school library should be more than a collec- 
tion of shelves to hold books. Pictures, 
maps and other classroom materials also 
have a valid claim to consideration as 
essentials. 

School leaders of national prominence 
have begun to wrestle with the problem of 
the allotment of school expenditures. A 
committee has been appointed by the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
to consider all the ramifications of the 
problem of purchasing school text-books, 
with a view to improving both the ethics 
and economies of current practice. In its 


1 Abraham Flexner, ‘‘ Universities: American, 
English, German.’’ Oxford University Press, 


New York, 1930. 
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first report, in the 1931 yearbook of the 
society, the committee prints this unani- 
mous conclusion: ‘‘The cost of text-books 
(less than 2 per cent. of all school expen- 
ditures) is so negligible a part of the total 
cost of education, especially when account 
is taken of the value of good text-books, 
that further increase in cost is fully war- 
ranted where necessary to secure better 
instructional material for pupils.’’ 

Doubtless a comparison of three types of 
school expenditures over a fifteen-year 
period, made by the chief statistician of 
the U. S. Office of Education in 1930, con- 
tributed to this conclusion; for in that 
study it was found, after making due al- 
lowanee for the shrinking purchasing 
power of the dollar, that although annual 
expenditures for material equipment have 
doubled, the per pupil expenditure for 
text-books was no greater in 1928 than in 
1913. Moreover, the situation has been 
growing worse rather than better; for a 
supplementary study by the Office of Edu- 
cation indicated a drop of about 17 per 
cent. in school expenditures for books be- 
tween the school years of 1930-1931 and 
1931-1932. 

Further scrutiny of school expenditures 
will result from the National Survey of 
School Finance, which has undertaken to 
draw every state into cooperation with the 
Federal Office of Education in studying 
all phases of school finance. The directors 
of the survey have met already. One of 
the abuses revealed was the squandering of 
four thousand dollars for a gold ball to 
top a certain school’s flagpole. 

It is to be hoped that taxpayers and 
boards of education will look to these 
agencies for guidance in discriminating 
between the demands of education and 
those of sheer megalomania. If there is no 
attempt to make this distinction, we may 
expect our boys and girls to revise their 
vacation ditty so that they will sing as they 
troop into their palatial schooleries— 
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No more pencils, 
No more books. 
The teachers all 
Have worried looks. 


VI 

In a Southern state, recently swept by 
a wave of Yankee prosperity, schooleries 
have shot up overnight, all pillared and 
glassed for modern education. Cities and 
counties have been erecting new high 
schools and buying new trucks prodigally, 
and are now scrimping to pay for them. 
The salaries of teachers throughout the 
state have been cut 10 per cent., and if you 
call on a county superintendent of schools 
you are as likely to find him repairing a 
truck as supervising classes. 

Here and there, however, a community 
kept its sense of proportion, usually aided 
by dire poverty. If you visit the high 
school in Old Utopia, a city of aristocratic 
tradition that has fallen into a state of 
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genteel poverty, you will find a box-like 
wooden structure with grooves worn in the 
stairs by the generations of passing schol- 
ars. Classes have overflowed into a tempo- 
rary building. Yet in the head master’s 
humble office, where he spends most of his 
time interviewing students and teachers 
instead of janitors and drivers of the 
school trucks, there is a picture gallery of 
graduates who ‘‘made good in life’’ in as 
convineing a way as any practical educa- 
tor could ask; and over the master’s desk 
hangs a scholarship plaque presented by 
the graduates. The school is rated AA by 
the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools. And if you spend a day in the 
classrooms, you will conclude that with 
teachers of ability and books of quality a 
school may fulfil its basic educational fune- 
tions and give taxpayers full value for 
their funds, even if it lacks a modern 
facade of pillars and factory windows. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Moscow the Soviet Union agencies and 


officials claim to have made phenomenal progress’ 


in spreading education and culture among the 
one hundred and thirty-eight million people of 
Russia and its allied republics. 

Thirty out of every 100 persons are reported 
to be receiving “higher education” to-day, 
whereas only ten out of every 100 had as much 
as two years of primary education in Czarist 
Russia. 

Kighty millions of the population are said to 
be drawn into all sorts of cultural work, three 
times the number expected at the conclusion of 
the first five-year plan at the end of this year. 
This is compared with fewer than 9,000,000 who 
had cultural advantages in Czarist Russia. 

Illiteracy and semi-illiteracy of 19,000,000 
people, it is asserted, have been wiped out in 
the course of two years (1931 and 1930). Six 
million were taught by the Down with Illiteracy 
Society. 





Alphabets have been created for fourteen of 
the nomad nations in the northern half of the 
Russian Soviet Republic, which has been organ- 
ized into nine national districts and sixteen na- 
tional subdistricts. This area takes in Northern 
Siberia and European Russia. In that vast 
region the government has established 322 
schools and nine so-called cultural bases. 

Soviet leaders state that Russia will have 
established universal primary education and will 
have wiped out nearly all illiteracy among 
workers up to the age of 50 in the course of 
the second five-year plan, which becomes effec- 
tive at the beginning of 1933. 

Motion picture houses figure as important 
units in the educational plan, and it is predicted 
that there will be nearly 7,000 motion picture 
installations completed by 1937, of which 75 per 
cent. will be for sound films. 

An inerease in investments in cultural activi- 
ties of from 849,000,000 rubles (nominally $424,- 
500,000) for 1932 to 3,896,000,000 rubles (nomi- 
nally $1,948,000,000) in 1937 was predicted. 
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Production of school appliances and supplies 
are to be increased nine times. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


On the occasion of his retirement from the 
vice-chancellorship of the University of Ox- 
ford on October 5, Dr. F. Homes Dudden re- 
viewed the activities of the university during 
the past year. As quoted in the London Times, 
he said in part: 


The extension scheme for the Bodleian Library, 
to cost £944,300, was accepted in May, 1931. 
Three fifths of that sum had been contributed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, on condition that the 
remainder was provided by the university by 
1936. An external committee of financial experts, 
under Mr. F. C. Goodenough’s chairmanship, recom- 
mended an immediate appeal to colleges and other 
institutions. The present financial position was 
as follows: The sites offered by the university were 
valued at £79,000. The colleges had guaranteed 
£48,000; and one of the three which had not yet 
made promises would probably contribute £10,000, 
The trustees of the Oxford University Endowment 
Fund had handed over all their assets, estimated 
at £48,000; and various other sources had pro- 
vided £33,980. The total given or promised was 
218,980. Of the remaining £158,740 it was 
hoped to collect £18,740 by continued private ap- 
peal. The rest would be publicly appealed for 
when conditions became favorable. But to avoid 
delay the council and the chest had agreed that 
the university might pledge itself to meet in- 
creased annual charges equivalent to this remain- 
ing £140,000 if all the proceeds of the publie ap- 
peal were used to extinguish this liability. The 
conditions imposed by the Rockefeller Foundation 
would then be fulfilled and instalments would be 
paid by it as expenditure was incurred. 

The university would begin at once to extend 
the Radcliffe Science Library, of which the new 
wing designed by Mr. G. H. Worthington would 
be used temporarily as a book store. 

The university need not be unduly anxious about 
the success of this undertaking, from which bene- 
fit would accrue not only to the university but to 
the nation, and also to the whole world of scholar- 
ship, research and learning. 

The extension of the Taylor Institution was 
almost complete and would be opened by the 
Prince of Wales on November 9. A similar exten- 
sion of the Ashmolean was urgently needed, espe- 
cially as important benefactions were expected in 
the near future, if the university could house them 
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suitably. A modest scheme to cost £16,000 should 
be completed in less than five years without preju- 
dice to larger plans. 

The decision of the government to maintain the 
grant at the existing figure had enabled the uni- 
versity to carry on its existing services, though the 
chest had lost revenue from dividends and rents. 
The possibility of reducing the cost of university 
administration had been considered. The cost, 
however, at Oxford was already lower than that 
of any other British university, being only 4.6 
per cent. of the total expenditure, while the gen- 
eral average was 8.6. The grants to departments 
had been vigorously scrutinized and retrenchments 
to the amount of £4,000 would be effected in the 
coming year. But those economies represented 
the maximum attainable and could not be con- 
tinued for long without grave risk to essential 
work. 

In response to the Ministry of Agriculture a new 
scheme of agricultural education and research was 
drafted, the intention of which was to combine 
undergraduate and postgraduate education more 
harmoniously. As, however, the annual grant had 
been cut down, only a nucleus, capable of rapid 
expansion, had been retained. The possibility of 
a new building for the Imperial Forestry Institute 
had raised the question of its relation with the 
university. The latter could not accept responsi- 
bility for an institution on whose board university 
representatives were in a minority; while the gov- 
ernment departments demanded a measure of con- 
trol which would ensure that the institute should 


‘discharge the functions which public interests de- 


manded. A scheme of adjustment which should 
meet all reasonable requirements had now been 
evolved. 

No progress had yet been made in reorganizing 
astronomical teaching: and the matter could not 
be settled untii it was known whether the proposal 
of the Radcliffe trustees to move the observatory 
to South Africa would take effect. 

A Bureau of Animal Population had been ex- 
perimentally established and an Institution of 
Ornithology would shortly be founded. The uni- 
versity incurred no financial responsibility in 
either case. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF ALASKA 

The Alaska School Bulletin reports that new 
standards for the preparation of teachers in the 
accredited high schools of the Territory are in 
effect for the first time this year. Teachers new 
to the accredited high schools of the Territory 
are being required to hold the A.B. degree or its 
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equivalent, and in addition to have completed 
one quarter of graduate work in an approved 
college or university, except in the cases enu- 
merated below. This requirement is being made 
for the accreditation of the high schools by the 
University of Washington, to which all the 
larger high schools of the Territory are ac- 
credited. 

The following teachers have not been affected 
by the new requirements: 


Any teacher who holds 

(a) A life diploma from the University of 
Washington or the State College of 
Washington. 

(b) A life certificate issued by the State 
Board of Education of Washington. 

(c) Any teacher in an accredited high school 
in Alaska who has previously been ap- 
proved by the University of Washington 
Accrediting Committee as having the 


credentials. 


The following teachers, also, have not been 
affected : 


1. Any teacher with an unexpired five-year nor- 
mal diploma from the University of Washington 
or the State College of Washington. 

2. Any teacher with an unexpired two-year or 
five-year advanced certificate issued by the State 
Board of Education in Washington. 

3. Any teachers in an accredited high school in 
Alaska who have previously been approved for a 
given time and which time will not expire before 
June, 1933. 


These are the requirements being set by the 
University of Washington as a condition to its 
recognition of the work being done by the high 
schools. They follow a similar set of require- 
ments being enforced in the State of Washing- 
ton by the State Department of Education, and 
are designed to keep the work of the accredited 

“high schools in Alaska on a par with that of 
the accredited high schools in Washington. 

Requirements for high-school certificates are 
set by law, and are subject to change only by 
the action of the Alaskan Legislature.. The mat- 
ter of the accrediting of the high schools, how- 
ever, by outside universities is an agreement 
entirely between such universities and each in- 

dividual high school. 





equivalent of the above Washington life’ 
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THE PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE following retirements at the beginning of 
the school year are announced: 


Grace G. Swan, director of primary instruction. 

W. C. Cleavenger, principal of the Thaddeus 
Stevens and Westlake Schools. 

Mary Erskine, principal of the Rose School. 

W. G. Gans, principal of the Humboldt School. 

Belle S. MeMillen, principal of the Linden 
School. 


Promotions have been made as follows: 


H. P. Roberts, principal, Business High School, 
to principal, Prospect Elementary-Junior High 
and Business High Schools. 

R. H. Henderson, principal, Andrews and Wools- 
lair Schools, to principal, Arsenal Elementary- 
Junior High School. 

C. B. Kistler, vice-principal, Westinghouse High 
School, to principal, same school. 

A. B. McClure, vice-principal, South Hills High 
School, to principal, Thaddeus Stevens and West- 
lake Schools. 

Jane E. McKenzie, principal, Daniel Webster 
School, to principal, Rose School. 

William Breitwieser, principal, Columbus School, 
to principal, Columbus and Daniel Webster Schools. 

Carrie D. Patterson, principal, Knox School, to 
principal, Linden School. 

William A. Dannels, principal, Allen and Jeffer- 
son Schools, to principal, Allen, Jefferson and 
Knox Schools. 

Aida C. Bishop, principal, North Continuation 
School, to principal, North Continuation and 
Schaeffer Schools. 

E. R. Carson, teacher, South Hills High School, 
to principal, Andrews and Woolslair Schools. 

Charlotte C. Truby, teacher, Peabody High 
School, to principal, Humboldt School. 

H. G. Masters, assistant personnel department 
to acting director of primary instruction. 

Huldah M. Notz, head teacher, Crescent School, 
to principal, Woods Run School. 


THE CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF 
JUVENILE RESEARCH 

THE following new staff appointments, which 
began on September 15, are announced by Dr. 
Norman Fenton, director of the California Bu- 
reau of Juvenile Research: Dr. Ruth E. Jaeger, 
psychiatrist; Miss Margaret Ross Noonan, psy- 
chiatrie social worker; Mrs. Nan M. Allen, clin- 
ical psychologist, Pacific Colony; Miss Amytis 
Richey, clinical psychologist, Patton State Hos- 
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pital; Miss Julia Spight, clinical psychologist, 
Agnews State Hospital; Mr. Alban G. Davies, 
clinical psychologist, Stockton State Hospital. 

In addition the following psychiatrists and 
psychiatric social workers will give part-time 
service to the Bureau of Juvenile Research, be- 
ginning October 1, 1932: Dr. E. W. Mullen and 
Mrs. Florence Glenn, Agnews State Hospital; 
Dr. Harry S. Blossom and Mrs. Golda Brinker, 
Patton State Hospital; Dr. Fred J. Conzelmann 
and Mrs. M. L. Hildreth, Stockton State Hos- 
pital; Dr. T. W. Hagerty and Mrs. Claire 
Nordstrom, Pacifie Colony. 

The Bureau of Juvenile Research is respon- 
sible for psychological work at the children’s 
institutions in the Department of Institutions 
in California. In addition, traveling child gui- 
dance clinie service will be given this year to 
about forty communities in California. 

Opportunities for research work and clinical 
experience in psychology are offered in a num- 
ber of California state institutions. The follow- 
ing appointments of research students have been 
made as of September 15, for the present aca- 
demie year: Alberta Broomell, Charles Dickin- 
son, Charles Dexter and Maxine Wisler to 
Pacifie Colony; Constance Chandler and Cor- 
nelia Keogh to the Patton State Hospital. 

The California Bureau of Juvenile Research 
publishes a bulletin series and The Journal of 
Juvenile Research. The latter, now in its six- 
teenth volume, has a cireulation throughout the 
United States and abroad. 


THE DEPRESSION COLLEGE 


Dr. ArtHuR C. C. Hitz, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Springfield, Massachusetts, Inter- 
national College, has announced that fourteen 
professors have agreed to serve without pay at 
the “Depression College” that he has founded at 
Port Royal, Virginia. 

Negotiations are in progress which are ex- 
pected to result in bringing six other teachers to 
the college that is designed to bring together ex- 
perienced teachers who are without positions 
and students who, because of financial strin- 
gency, are unable to continue their courses at 
The college will open on 


existing institutions. 
November 1. 

Of the fourteen members of the faculty, ten 
have studied abroad. 


Three of its members are 
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graduates of Dartmouth College, two of Colum- 
bia and one each of Princeton, Harvard, Trinity, 
Illinois, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Tufts, Rice In- 
stitute and Oxford University. 

Undergraduate fees are being held at $250, 
covering all living expenses and tuition. A li- 
brary of 5,000 selected volumes, contributed by 
other educational institutions and interested in- 
dividuals, will be established in the bank build- 
ing at Port Royal. The old town hall is to be 
placed at the disposal of the college for public 
lectures and large social gatherings. 

Members of the faculty are: Edward B. Ar- 
rants, art; Dr. Alfred W. Briggs, economics; 
Norman C. Brust, German language and liter- 
ature; Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun, sociology; 
Hamish Cameron, classics; Dr. Lloyd Flewell- 
ing, English literature; Dr. Arthur Cheney Clif- 
ton Hill, Jr., economies; Dr. Ralph Brandreth 
Kenneard, physical science; Dr. Paul Lewison, 
history; William Meades Newton, government; 
Mr. Paul Stephen Parsons, English literature; 
Dr. Edward Schouton Robinson, philosophy; 
Dr. Harold B. Stanton, Romance languages and 
literature; Dr. George Waskovich, history. The 
faculty will be supplemented from time to time 
by visiting specialists. 


COMMUNITY TRAINING SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Undergraduate fees are being held to $250, 
Churches on October. 8 announced the opening 
of the Community Training Schools for Church 
School Workers, conducted by them in coopera- 
tion with Columbia University Extension, in 
Manhattan and in various other sections of the 
city. 

Miss Mary Denniston, in charge of the teacher 
training division in the Federation’s Department 
of Religious Edueation, states that six schools 
will open this fall, with others scheduled for the 
spring. 

The oldest and most important of these edu-: 
cational groups—the Central Community Train- 
ing School for Religious Education—opened its 
twentieth year at Union Theological Seminary, 
on October 10, and continues for twelve suc- 
cessive Mondays to January 16. The courses 
offered here are granted credit by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

A special course in “Creative Art in Religious 
Edueation” is also being offered for ten Tues- 
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day evenings from October 4 to December 13 
at the Church of the Ascension Parish House. 

The regional schools which will open this 
month are the Central Queens school, starting 
its eighth year at the First Presbyterian Church 
House, Jamaica; the Harlem Community School 
conducted in the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
Community House; the Long Island City School 
starting its third year at the Astoria M. E. 
Church House, Astoria, and the Bronx School 
conducted at the Bedford Park Presbyterian 
Chureh for the eleventh year. The Staten Is- 
land school opened in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Stapleton, on October 6. 

These schools are planned to meet the needs 
of every type of church school worker such as 
superintendents and officers of Sunday, week- 
day and vacation schools, teachers of all depart- 
ments, leaders of training classes, pastors, par- 
ents, directors of religious education and church 
visitors. A diploma is granted upon the com- 
pletion of twelve specified units. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH 

THE program for the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, to be 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, from November 24 
to 26, has been announced by Dr. Stella S. Cen- 
ter, of New York, president of the council. 

Among the speakers who will address the 
meeting are: Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, secre- 
tary general of the World Federation of Edu- 
eation Associations; Burton P. Fowler, presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Association; 
Rose B. Knox, author; Dean Christian Gauss, 
of Princeton; Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College; Charles Finger; 
Leonard V. Koos, associate director of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Charles H. Brough, of Ar- 
kansas. 

For the first time at one of the council’s an- 
nual meetings, consideration will be given to 
radio broadeasting as one of the new agencies 
which can be used in making the study of En- 
glish more effective. Levering Tyson, chairman 
of the Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
will speak at the opening session, and Miss Vida 
R. Sutton, of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
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The newly formed committee on standards for 
measuring photoplay appreciation will report at 
the convention. William Lewin, of the Central 
High School, Newark, N. J., who is chairman of 
this committee, visited Paris, Berlin and the 
principal cities of Russia during the last sum- 
mer, gathering information on the motion pic- 
ture as an educational agency in those centers. 


NEW YORK REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

A REGIONAL conference of the Progressive 
Edueation Association will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on November 18 
and 19. The sessions will be opened by a dis- 
cussion of “A New Edueation for New Amer- 
ica”: This will be led by Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, who will be 
assisted by professors, teachers and lay repre- 
sentatives from various fields. This opening 
session will be at 2 Pp. M., Friday, November 18. 

At the dinner meeting on Friday evening, Mr. 
Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Republic, will 
speak on “The Teacher Faces the American 
Scene.” Mr. Hendrik Van Loon will speak on 
“Preparing Contented Children for the Best of 
all Possible Worlds,” and Dr. Frankwood Wil- 
liams will talk on “Russia Can Teach Us.” 

On Saturday morning, a series of round-table 
discussions will be held. Some of the topics 
are: “The Changing Secondary School’; “Co- 
operation of Parents and School’; “Techniques 
of Progressive Teaching”; “The Unity of Crea- 
tive Experience,” and “Needed Reconstruction 
on the College Level.” Leaders for these groups 
include: Leroy Bowman, Child Study Associa- 
tion; A. Gordon Melvin, City College of New 
York; Elizabeth Moos, Hessian Hills School; 
Jesse Newlon, Lineoln School; Henry C. Patey 
and William S. Stevenson, of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, and Philip Youtz, 
art director. 

The program for Saturday afternoon includes 
discussions of: “Introducing Progressive Prac- 
tices in the Publie School”; “Evaluating Activi- 
ties in the Curriculum”; “Problems Dealing 
with Economie and Social Issues in the Cur- 
riculum,” and “The Contribution of the Nursery 
Schools.” Leaders for these discussions are: 
Willard Beatty, Bronxville Public Schools; 
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John L. Childs, Teachers College; Christine 
Heinig, Child Development Institute; William 
H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College; Lois Coffey 
Mossman, Teachers College, and Constance 
Warren, Sarah Lawrence College. 

At 8 p. M. on Saturday evening, Mr. James 
G. MacDonald, of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, will present the situation 
in Europe and the Orient and its contribution 
to educational thought in America. 

An exhibit of progressive work from public 
schools in the vicinity of New York City, organ- 
ized by a committee of teachers from neighbor- 
ing schools, will be on display during the entire 
week. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, who recently re- 
signed as president of the University of Oregon, 
has been appointed director of the Institute for 
Jovernment Research of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. 8S. Turrie, for the past several years 
a member of the Department of Education of 
the University of Oregon, has become dean of 
education in Pacifie University at Forest Grove. 


Dr. KENNETH ComPTON, of the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education in Sioux Falls College, South 
Dakota. 

B. A. Brancut has been appointed director of 
the School of Edueation in Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, North Carolina. 


Dr. Rospert W. EpMISToN has been appointed 
to a professorship in the department of educa- 
tion at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. He is 
a former principal of Celina High School and 
head of the science department of Central High 
School, Lima. During the past year he substi- 
tuted for Dr. Knudsen in the chair of secondary 
education at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 

THE Rev. Stantey E. Grannum, of Cory 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected president of Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas, to succeed Dr. Willis J. 
King, who was recently chosen as head of the 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Reports that former President Calvin Coo- 
lidge is being considered for the post of chan- 
cellor of New York University have been offi- 
cially denied by Harold O. Voorhis, secretary of 


the university. It will be remembered that 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown has an- 
nounced his resignation to be effective when his 


successor is chosen. 


JEROME D. GREENE has been appointed Wood- 
row Wilson professor of international polities 
of the University of Wales. He sailed for Eu- 
rope on October 21. Mr. Greene, who has been 
for fifteen years a member of the banking firm 
of Lee, Higginson and Company, is a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
the General Edueation Board and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


Tue Rey. F. J. Lys, provost of Worcester 
College, assumed the office of vice-chancellor of 
the University of Oxford on October 5. He 
sueceeds Dr. F. Homes Dudden, master of Pem- 
broke College. 


Dr. CuarLtes Russ Ricwarps, president of 
Lehigh University, and Bruce Rogers, type and 
book designer, London, graduates in the elass of 
1890, were given honorary doctors’ degrees at 
Purdue University on October 15, at a special 
convocation arranged for this purpose at the 
annual homecoming of Purdue graduates. Dr. 
Richards was granted the degree of doctor of 
engineering and Dr. Rogers the degree of doctor 
of humane letters. 


Miss HELEN KELier has been awarded the 
$5,000 “achievement prize” given annually by 
The Pictorial Review to a woman who during 
the last year has made some unusual contribu- 
tion to natural science, art or social welfare. 
The prize, which went last year to Jane Addams 
and the year before to Carrie Chapman Catt, 
was given to Miss Keller for completion “by her 
own individual effort” of the $1,000,000 fund 
for the American Foundation for the Blind. 
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Miss Peart SCALES, graduate student of Co- 
lumbia University and assistant superintendent 
at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, has been appointed di- 
rector of elementary schools in Oklahoma City 
to replace Miss Lucy Helen Meacham, who has 
gone to Wichita, Kansas. 


Miss Louise B. DinuincHam, Millburn, New 
Jersey, has been appointed head mistress of 
Westover School in Middlebury to succeed Mary 
R. Hillard, who died recently. 


JOHN Emit NELSON CARPENTER has been ap- 
pointed director of adult and vocational educa- 
tion in the Sacramento city schools and will 
have charge of all day and evening classes for 
adults, ineluding evening high school, continua- 
tion high school and all vocational and trade 
extension classes. 


Dean J. P. Brawtey, of Clark University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been named to give spe- 
cial service on the staff of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
counselor on educational matters for the Negro 
schools. He will give his entire attention to 
this work during the fall and early winter. 


Dr. Witu1aM S. THAYER, professor emeritus 
of medicine at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has been elected a vice-president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. 


ProFEssoR Epwarp A. Henry, director of li- 
braries, University of Cincinnati, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Ohio State Li- 
brary Association. 


R. G. Bocer, president of Weatherford Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Texas As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 


Dr. RockKwELL Harmon Porter, dean of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, has been re- 
elected president of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Dr. CHARLES Davin Marx, professor of civil 
engineering, emeritus, at Stanford University, 
is in Washington in connection with his new 
work as chairman of the advisory engineering 
board of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


Dr. Esson M. Gatz, for the past four years 


lecturer in Oriental languages at the University 
of California, has accepted the invitation of the 
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Chinese Ministry of Finance to serve as chief 
secretary of the National Salt Revenue Admin- 
istration. 


Dr. Paut Hazarp, professor of modern lit- 
erature in the College of France and professor 
of comparative literature at the Sorbonne, has 
been appointed visiting professor of French lit- 
erature at Columbia University. Profesor 
Hazard will give two courses, one in rationalism 
in France from 1715 to 1750, and the other a 
research course to train students in the prepara- 
tion of theses for the doctor’s degree. 


Dr. Karu T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, professor of applied Chris- 
tianity at Tufts College, were the speakers on 
October 23 in a discussion on “Will Machinery 
Destroy Civilization?” at the Symphony Hall of 
the Community Church, Boston. 


ALFRED NoyEs will lecture on the Laura Gra- 
ham Cooper Foundation of Goucher College on 
November 22. His subject will be “Poetry, Sci- 
ence and Religion.” 


Dr. Jutius Curtius, formerly German min- 
ister of foreign affairs, will deliver the first of 
the James Gordon Bennett lectures at Wesleyan 
University this year. 

Dr. GEORGE FINLEY Bovarp, president emer- 
itus of the University of Southern California, 
died at his home at Los Angeles on September 
24, at the age of seventy-six years. 


ERNEST FReEvUND, professor of jurisprudence 
and publie law at the University of Chicago, 
died suddenly on October 20. He was sixty- 
eight years old. 


Dr. JoHN WititiAM GRAHAM, formerly pro- 
fessor of the principles and history of Quaker- 
ism in Swarthmore College, and author of a 
volume on the life of William Penn, has died in 
London at the age of seventy-three years. 


THE death is announced of Robert Granville 
Campbell, for the last twenty-four years pro- 
fessor of political science at Washington and 
Lee University. 

Epwarp DENMoRE Rossins, formerly pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at Yale University and 
general counsel of the New York, New Haven 
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and Hartford Railroad, died on October 7, aged 
seventy-nine years. 


Dr. W. T. Wauau, Kingsford professor of 
history and chairman of the department of his- 
tory at McGill University, died on October 17. 
He was forty-eight years old. 

A porTRAIT of the late Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, professor of nature study at Cornell Uni- 
versity, is to be hung in Comstock House, a new 
dormitory for women at William Smith College 
in Geneva, New York. Mrs. Comstock was a 
trustee of the college until her death in 1930, 
and the dormitory has been named in her 
memory. 

APPOINTMENT of a fact-finding committee of 
twelve laymen and twelve schoolmen to survey 
conditions and operations in the public schools 
of the state of New Jersey has been approved 
by Governor Moore following a conference with 
representatives of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, including Paul Loser, superintendent of 
schools at Trenton; James A. Nugent, superin- 
tendent of Jersey City, and Alexander J. Glen- 
nie, principal of the Miller Street School, New- 
ark. The association plans to bear the expense 
of the investigation. The survey is proposed to 
establish the important features which should 
be retained in the educational services and to 
indicate what, if any, might be discarded. It 
would also serve to answer and eliminate criti- 
cism brought from time to time against what is 
termed a too broad extension of public educa- 
tion. 

Unver the plan of organization established 
this autumn at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a committee of the faculty will meet 
weekly in the office of the president, Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, for,the discussion of administra- 
tive affairs. This committee includes Professor 
Frederick S. Woods, chairman of the faculty; 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice-president and dean of 
engineering; Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, dean of 
science; Professor William Emerson, dean of 
architecture; Professor Charles L. Norton, di- 
rector of the division of industrial cooperation; 
Dr. H. M. Goodwin, dean of the graduate 
school; Dr. Allan W. Rowe, president of the 
Association; Horace S. 


Technology Alumni 


Ford, bursar, and H. E. Lobdell, dean of stu- 
dents. 
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ORGANIZATION details of the general research 
council, which will have directing charge of all 
research of a general nature both at Oregon 
State College and at the University of Oregon, 
have been announced by Dr. E. L. Packard, dean 
of the school of science, who is general chair- 
man. This council, it is explained, will deal 
with all except cooperative research in agricul- 
ture and home economies, which continues under 
the director of the experiment station. The or- 
ganization, which is part cf the plan of the state 
board of higher education, consists of a central 
research council and three divisional councils. 
Personnel of the central council is Dr. Packard, 
chairman; H. P. Barss, head of the department 
of botany and plant pathology; W. A. Schoen- 
feld, director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion; W. E. Milne, professor of mathematics; 
R. W. Leighton, technical adviser in education; 
R. H. Seashore, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy; H. D. Sheldon, research professor of his- 
tory and education; S. S. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of English, and O. Larsell, representing 
the Medical School at Portland. Under this 
general council will be three divisional councils 
with members representing practically all the 
major divisions of the various institutions. 
These are the natural science council headed by 
Dr. Milne; the social science council headed by 
Dr. Sheldon, and the language, literature and 
art council with Dr. Smith as chairman. 


In noting in ScHoon AND Socrety the dedica- 
tion of the Harkness Library at Columbia Uni- 
versity on October 3 an unfortunate slip was 
made. The erection of the library was made 
possible by a gift of $3,500,000 from Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness. The note in question re- 
ferred to this gift as a bequest. 


A CEREMONY was held at the end of the sum- 
mer term at the Institut J. J. Rousseau, Ge- 
neva, to mark the twentieth year of the school’s 
activities. Professor André Altramare, of the 
University of Geneva, presided, and among 
those present were M. Edouard Claparéde, M. 
Pierre Bovet, director of the institut, and the 
rector and professors of Geneva University, 
with many past students from Switzerland and 
foreign countries. 


By the will of the late Daniel Pingree, who 
left an estate of $20,000,000, the sum of $700,- 
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000 is set aside for public purposes. The be- 
quests include: Peabody Museum, of Salem, 
$10,000; Brown Library Association, Seabrook, 
N. H., $10,000; Town of Topsfield, $150,000 
for a new library; Bates College, $150,000; 
Salem Publie Library, $15,000; Salem Hospital, 
$10,000; Salem Y. M. C. A., $10,000, and Essex 
Institution of Salem, $10,000. 


THE home of William J. Bogan, superinten- 
dent of the Chicago public schools, was the 
target for a black-powder bomb on the night 
of October 21. The bombing was attributed to 
racketeers trying to organize small storekeepers 
in opposition to the cafeterias operated in junior 
and senior high schools. The bomb tore a small 
hole in the lawn and loosened boards on the 
front part of the porch, but the explosion was 
not of sufficient force to shatter windows. 


Tue school superintendent of Redondo Beach, 
California, who last week fled to Seattle, was 
arrested on October 22 on a charge of stealing 
$8,000 in school funds. He had confessed a 
plan to desert his wife and young daughter and 
marry in Seattle. 


AccorDING to The School Board Journal, the 
retirement rule of the school board of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has been set aside by the Ap- 
pellate Court in the ease of John M. Culver, 
who was removed as principal of the Campbell 
Street School because he had reached the age 
of 70. Mr. Culver brought suit in the Superior 
Court to recover his salary for September, 1931, 
and to foree the board to return him to his 
teaching position. Evidence was introduced to 
show that Mr. Culver held a life license as 
teacher, had served for 30 years under contract, 
and had a success grade of 96 per cent. The 
higher court affirmed the decision of the lower 
court giving Mr. Culver his salary and order- 
ing the school board to return him to his posi- 
tion. The court, in giving its decision, said that 
“the mere fact that .a teacher attains the age of 
seventy years does not indicate that such teach- 
er’s competency or efficiency has been impaired.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “The City of Provi- 
dence furnishes a marked instance of the vol- 
untary and cheerful cooperation of the depart- 
ment of public schools with the City Council in 
rendering a balanced budget possible for the 
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coming year Although the statute provides a 
definite percentage of the tax levy for the sup- 
port of the schools, the school authorities have 
turned back to the City Council the amount 
available through a temporary reduction of ten 
per cent. in all salaries and also the excess of 
the legally authorized amount over the amount 
expended in the past school year. The regular 
salary schedule is to remain in operation with 
the reduction effective for one year only. Such 
reduction of school expenditures was made pos- 
sible through a general economizing throughout 
the budget plus a slight increase in the average 
number of pupils per teacher, which made it 
necessary to appoint the usual number of ad- 
ditional teachers to take the places of those re- 
signing and to provide for inereased enrolment. 
The ground was taken that such a plan would 
cause less educational loss than would result 
from the closing of any department or activity. 

A NEW child guidance clinic, the first of its 
type in Boston, is announced by the Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital, with the entire staff of 
mental experts at its service. It will be con- 
ducted without any additional expense to the 
hospital, by personnel already available in quar- 
ters at the institution suited to its needs. The 
clinic, which will give particular attention to 
the mental growth of children, mostly between 
the ages of four months and three years, will be 
in regular operation between 2 and 5 P. M. each 
Tuesday and Thursday by appointment. It will 
bring into use the most modern mental and 
scientifie practices and apparatus. The new 
clinic is an extension of the program of habit 
and child guidance clinics of the mental hygiene 
division of the State Department of Mental Dis- 
eases, which is under the direction of Dr. Doug- 
las A. Thom, and has been approved by Dr. 
George M. Kline, state commissioner of mental 
diseases. Dr. C. Macfie Campbell is director of 
the Psychopathic Hospital, and Dr. Samuel 
Smith Cottrell is chief executive officer. Dr. 
Cottrell will have general active oversight of the 
clinie and Miss Viola M. Jones, formerly fel- 
low of the National Research Council, who has 
been at the hospital since 1930, will supervise 
and direct the clinic, under direction of Dr. Os- 
car J. Raeder, chief of the out-patient depart- 
ment. 


Two students have refused to attend the com- 
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pulsory military training course at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and have been suspended by 
Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, president of the uni- 


versity. Dr. Pearson announced that the sus- 
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pension would be “until such time as the stu- 
dents agreed to abide by its regulations.” The 
military training course is compulsory during 
the first two years at the university. 


DISCUSSION 


LOOKING BACKWARD AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


THE article by Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, in your 
issue for October 8, is the subject of no little 
comment in this locality. President Spencer 
takes as his topic, “A University Profits by the 
Depression,” and tells with evident satisfaction 
of the recent reduction in the number of schools 
and colleges at his university from thirteen to 
four. The reader is given to understand that 
this reduction was sorely needed and would have 
been difficult to accomplish but for the depres- 
sion. Hence, the title. 

In 1912 the University of Washington had 
seven schools and colleges. In 1922 there were 
fourteen. In 1932 there are four. Thus is prog- 
ress recorded at a great university. 

This is not the first occasion upon which the 
attention of the educational public in this coun- 
try has been drawn to the University of Wash- 
ington. Several years ago a controversy devel- 
oped between former President Suzzallo and 
certain individuals whose offices were at Olym- 
To the outsider the situation smelled of 
polities. President Suzzallo withdrew to an- 
other field of service. Did the politicians also 
withdraw? There may or may not be polities 
back of the present “reformation” at Seattle. 
The present governor of the state, who, the press 
informs us, was .recently defeated at the pri- 
maries, may or may not have taken steps to 
bring about these and other changes at the uni- 
versity. The educational public is not sure of 
all its facts, but rumors are afloat. President 
Spencer would help us greatly to understand 
the present conditions there if he would answer 
frankly and fully the question, What was the 
genesis of the present movement? People 
should not unjustly say that he has made a vir- 
tue of a necessity. 

The schools and colleges which have been re- 
in rank are technical and vocational 


pia. 


duced 


schools and colleges, such as business adminis- 


tration, education, journalism, fisheries, library 
science, mines and pharmacy. One senses, al- 
though the statements are not all clear, that the 
offerings in these fields are to be greatly reduced. 
Emphasis is to be placed upon the arts and sci- 
ences because “It was felt by certain ones within 
the administration that . . . the humanities and 
the pure sciences had failed to hold their orig- 
inal and rightful place.” We are told that “if a 
university is to be a university, the arts and 
sciences must not only be basic; they must be 
dominant.” 

It is admitted that the growth of vocational 
courses is due to the “pressures of society,” but 
it is not admitted that society has a right to ex- 
ert the pressure. The people are to be saved in 
spite of themselves. There will be no dearth of 
offerings in the arts and sciences, but technical 
training in manual arts, dressmaking, cooking, 
journalism and the like constitute instruction 
which “is largely training, not education, and 
does not, as is popularly claimed, fit the youth 
for life.’ Anyhow, this “training he can ob- 
tain in his own initiative.” 

Is this democracy in education? Probably 
not. It probably is not intended to be democ- 
racy. The citizens of Washington and their 
sons and daughters may want courses which 
“vary all the way from hotel management to 
making dill pickles,” but they are not to have 
them because “It was felt by certain ones within 
the administration” that such is not education. 
These citizens, however, may rightfully elect a 
governor who may appoint trustees who may 
elect a president who may feel differently. And 
then it may not be necessary for future matrons 
to read Ovid to their spouses when they crave 
dill pickles. 

President Spencer seems to regret that there 
are enough undergraduate courses in arts and 
science alone at Washington to keep a student 
busy for seventy years if he should take them 
all. Surely, he does not regret the increase in 
human knowledge which has made possible all 
these courses. His plan of organization seems 
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to go back to a date prior to 1912. Will his se- 
lection and organization of courses suggest an 
even earlier period? If he will go back far 
enough he may provide a single course which 
ean be completed in two years. The University 
of Washington could be made into a junior col- 
lege. 

Education, forestry, pharmacy, journalism 
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and the like are to be but departments, evi- 
dently, in the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Technology. But the Law School 
is to maintain its separate identity. Apparently 
the legal profession in Washington is not to 
profit by the depression. 
R. L. Morton 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE budget of the Pittsburgh public schools 
for 1932 was prepared last November and was 
balanced at the present tax rate of 113 mills, 
after various economies were employed, by tak- 
ing $865,000 of a general fund balance of 
$1,500,000 which we had earried over from 
previous years. By May 1, it was evident that 
due to an unusual amount of delinquent tax our 
revenues would be decreased to the point where 
we would not be able to meet our bills in No- 
vember and December of 1932 unless further 
economies were made. 

A recommendation was presented to the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Edueation in May providing 
for a ten per cent. salary reduction in every 
salary paid by the board, to take effect with the 
general payroll on July 1, and the teachers’ pay- 
roll on September 1. Since Pennsylvania has a 
state salary schedule that is mandatory upon all 
districts of the state, it was necessary for us to 
obtain the consent of our teachers to a ten per 
cent. refund before the action of the board could 
be completed. All of our teaching force very 
generously agreed to accept the ten per cent. 
reduction and make the necessary refund, which 
is now in effect. The reduction in salary cuts 
about $400,000 out of the budget for 1932, and 
will make possible a reduction of about $1,000,- 
000 in the budget for 1933. 

Ben G. GRAHAM, 
Superintendent 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WE are following the policy of reducing per- 
sonnel by not filling positions. During the past 
summer, we had thirty-seven resignations, and 
the vacancies were filled from within the system. 
We have put assistant supervisors into teaching 





positions, and have reduced the number of spe- 
cial teachers. In many cases, we have increased 
the teaching load. 

Our financial situation is difficult on account 
of tax delinquencies and reduced valuations. 
The Board of Edueation voted to give the teach- 
ers their increases for the present year, with the 
understanding that a cut would have to be made. 
As the budget was presented to the Board of 
Estimate and Taxation, a cut of 10 per cent. 
was made in all salaries. In addition, the open- 
ing of school was delayed two weeks, deducting 
one half month’s pay from the entire salaried 
personnel. 

Our 1933 budget has been cut about a million 
dollars in addition to the 10 per cent. cut which 
was made by the Board of Edueation. This will 
undoubtedly mean another percentage cut in 
salaries. The amount of that cut depends on 
the possibility of making savings in other than 
personal service and in reduction of the teach- 
ing staff. 

There has been no increase in the Minneapolis 
teaching staff since June, 1931, although the 
total enrolment ‘has increased more than six- 
teen hundred pupils. This increase has been en- 
tirely in the high schools. C. R. Resp, 


Superintendent 


THE MANCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


LIKE many New England cities which are de- 
pending, for their income, on shoes and textiles, 
Manchester has suffered by the depression when 
the big Amoskeag Corporation demanded (and 
was given) a drastic reduction in valuation. 
The budgets of all the city departments were cut 
approximately ten per cent. for the fiseal year 
1932, which is coterminous with the calendar 
year. 
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We in the school department met the situation 
by closing some of our rural schools and trans- 
porting the children into the city, by dropping 
nineteen high-school teachers and asking the sur- 
vivors to teach six periods a day where they had 
formerly handled five, and heads of depart- 
ments who formerly had taught three periods a 
day are now going to teach four and even five. 

The depression has not been an unmixed curse. 
We had long realized that the children in these 
rural schools would be much better off if they 
were transported into the city, but as long as 
there was money enough to maintain them and 
the parents wanted the children to continue 
going to school in the country, the board was 
not disposed to close them. In selecting the 
high-school teachers who had to walk the plank, 
I naturally did not select our best teachers. 
Among them were several who, for some years, 
I would have been glad to have had an excuse 
to drop. In order to enable the teachers to 
handle their extra periods without too much of 
a strain of consecutive teaching, we have had to 
extend the school day in both high schools, which 
is a thing that I have always believed in but 
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which had never been done heretofore. Instead 
of closing the school day at 1:30, as was the 
habit when I first came here, in one high school 
we are going to have sessions lasting until four 
o’clock and in the other until 2:35. The teach- 
ers are helping us in every way to economize, 
saving on electric light and power, on supplies 
and on books, because they realize that if we 
overrun our appropriation it will be their sal- 
aries that will suffer. 

We have taken away the teachers’ sick leave, 
which in the past, to my way of thinking, was 
too liberal (sixteen school days in the course of 
a year). As a result, the absence of teachers 
has been cut down to about one fourth of what 
it formerly was. If we could afford it, I should 
be in favor of a sick leave, but would not favor 
returning to our former scale. To date, salaries 
have not been reduced, but the Finance Commis- 
sion is now talking of a reduction of ten per 
cent. for the remainder of the year with an 
understanding that as soon as budget conditions 
will allow it, we go back to our former salaries, 

Louis P. BEnkzet, 
Superintendent 


QUOTATIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT BEVERIDGE 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN H. BEVERIDGE was in 
command of the public schools of Omaha for 
fifteen years. During that period Omaha’s 
schools progressed to a remarkable degree, par- 
ticularly in equipment and scope of teaching. 
He was profoundly interested in his vocation 
and keenly sensible of his responsibilities. He 
was a fine executive and his administration of 
the schools was marked with the results of good 
organization and team work. Loyalty to pupils 
and teachers alike helped give Omaha the faith- 
ful and conscientious efforts of hundreds of 
teachers who have achieved distinction for the 
public school system of this city. 

Mr. Beveridge was a tremendous school enthu- 
siast. His enthusiasm for progress and im- 
proved educational facilities, his solicitude for 
all children of school age were his outstanding 
qualities. As a school man he was author of 
many text-books and a keen observer of public 
schools of this country. His life was centered 


in the development of opportunities for children 
of all classes in preparation for life. 

He was a popular figure in many circles, with 
a personality which won him countless friends 
and in many activities his leadership and coun- 
sel were sought and appreciated. As head of 
the schools, it was fortunate for Omaha that he 
presented to thousands of children and their 
elders such a high example of good, well-rounded 
citizenship.—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Omaha publie schools have sustained a heavy 
loss in the sudden passing of John Harrie Bev- 
eridge, who has been city superintendent since 
1917. 

Not only the schools of Omaha, but the schools 
of the nation, for Mr. Beveridge’s influence ex- 
tended far beyond his home city. 

His work for Omaha was done at a time of 
rapid growth of the city schools, and when it 
might easily have been possible to do irreparable 
harm by even a slight departure from rational 
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methods. Mr. Beveridge had a forward look, 
was duly enterprising, and eagerly willing to 
improve the schools as they developed in size 
and importance. But he was courageous enough 
to stand between the schools and radical inno- 
vations in methods or purposes. 

As an organizer and administrator he was suc- 
cessful. He built the teaching staff of the pub- 
lie schools into a body of unity and purpose, 
all working together to the end that the cause of 
popular education be advanced. 

His services to the community in this regard 
are of inestimable value. 

In the broader field of education he was recog- 
nized as a man of great ability. High in the 
councils of the National Education Association, 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, he aided in working out much that 
brought good to the common schools of the na- 
tion. 

At his work he knew no hours, save to keep 
appointments. From early morning until late 
at night, day after day, he was busy with the 
schools. Few people were aware of his unflag- 
ging industry, but his teachers and principals 
knew it, and a few of his intimate friends, who 
often wondered how he could do so much and 
retain his vigor, which never seemed impaired. 

A genial man, of high character, a public ser- 
vant of admitted quality, John Harrie Bever- 
idge left a mark on the Omaha city schools that 
will grow brighter as years pass—The Omaha 
Bee. 

ELIZABETH FARRELL 


THERE are shrines where persons healed of 
their infirmities leave their crutches or other 
“votive offerings” to the saint thus commemo- 
rated. If all the “atypical,” “handicapped,” “un- 
graded” children who have been helped by the 
late Miss Farrell, together with those who have 
worked with and under her, were to bring such 
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symbols of their gratitude, additional rooms in 
the clinic, specially provided for these malad- 
justed little ones, would be necessary. Most of 
them will never know her by whose initiative 
this pioneering work for the handicapped was 
begun and for years carried on almost alone. 
She was, as some one said of her, “the handi- 
capped children’s tutelary’—herself “a grown- 
up, ungraded fairy.” 

A quarter of a century ago, when a teacher 
in Public School 1, she gathered a score or more 
“odds and ends” of childhood apart from the 
regular classes, with whose work they inter- 
fered without getting benefit themselves. No 
two of them were alike in deficiency or ap- 
titude. Each had to be treated in a very per- 
sonal way. She was the sole presiding genius 
of the place, and an observer seeing her re- 
sourcefulness could but wish that so-called “nor- 
mal” children could receive like individual at- 
tention. “Ungraded classes,” as they are now 
called, have become a necessary part of the 
city’s system of education. The celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this movement 
last March became a commemoration of Miss 
Farrell’s part in it as founder and leader. Hap- 
pily, her last days were filled with the wide ap- 
preciation of her work and with assurance of 
its continuance. There are now in the city sys- 
tem 500 teachers, psychologists and social work- 
ers with 11,000 “misfit” children in their care. 

Miss Farrell’s contribution is to be estimated 
not alone by what she did and helped to do for 
the thousands in the ungraded classes during 
all these years. The methods employed in teach- 
ing those whom we’ call euphemistically “the 
atypical” will more and more be extended to 
those whose differences are not so marked, but 
who nevertheless are not wholly “typical.” The 
“moral” of Miss Farrell’s educational success is 
“individualization.”—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


WHAT PRICE LITIGATION? 
Wirnin the past decade there has been an 
enormous increase in the amount of litigation 
involving school boards and school districts. 
Large sums of money have been expended both 
wisely and unwisely, but chiefly unnecessarily, 





in litigation surrounding the administration of 
public-school property and the administration 
of public schools. From a survey of the eases 
involved, it ean readily be seen that a great deal 
of the litigation which has arisen in the last ten 
years has been due to ignorance of the prin- 
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ciples evolved from previous judicial determina- 
tions. Already a large body of law has been 
established which is exceedingly important to 
the public-school administrator. His inability 
to analyze situations from the view-point of 
previous decisions in the courts has often led 
him into serious difficulties. 

At other times had the efficient administrator 
of a public school system been acquainted with 
the principles underlying the law governing the 
administration of publie schools, he would have 
been in a position to advise a school board com- 
posed of laymen wisely as to the proper execu- 
tive and administrative function of the board. 
This does not necessitate that any publie school 
administrator be a lawyer; frequently the most 
expert attorney makes serious blunders in re- 
gard to the principles underlying the operation 
of school law. School law is a field in which 
the ordinary legal practitioner is frequently 
totally non-conversant. 

In 1921 approximately 152 cases concerning 
schools reached the higher courts. In 1931 
about 317 eases were decided, indicating an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. in one decade. In 
1921 the number of points litigated was about 
379, whereas in 1931 the number rose to about 
624, showing an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
Many of the points were covered by previous 
decisions. A gradual increase is shown for each 
ten-year period of public-school history in the 
United States. If, however, the two years 1921 
and 1931 are considered as illustrative, the aver- 
age of the cases for these two years would be 
approximately 235 cases a year, and the esti- 
mated total for ten years would be 2,350 cases. 
If the increase continues, vast sums of money 
will be involved:in a form of school expenditure 
which has little to do with the actual education 
of children. 

The number of cases mentioned for 1921 and 
1931 does not take into account any cases which 
did not go beyond the lower courts. These are 
the reported cases only, or such cases as have 
evolved new judicial determinations or empha- 
sized or reiterated old ones. The larger part of 


these cases reaffirm judiciary law which has long 
been settled; hence, the litigation was needless. 
An estimated cost of the litigation in 1931 might 
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easily exceed a million dollars. This sum does 
not include the school cases which have arisen in 
lower courts or courts not of record. No doubt 
a great deal of litigation must have taken place 
in these minor courts. The following table in- 
dicates the distribution of school litigation 
throughout the United States. ° 

Some of the subjects that were litigated in 
the higher courts in the year 1931 were: The 
establishment of public schools; normal schools; 
denominational training; school funds; the ad- 
ministration of school funds; mortgages; dis- 
tribution of revenue; liability of officers; the 
nature and status of school districts; the power 
to create and alter schoo! districts; the powers 
delegated to school districts; the territory which 
may be included in school districts and the ex- 
tent of such territory; taxable or assessed valu- 
ation; relationship of other civil divisions; 
petitions for the creation or alteration of school 
districts;! the keeping of minutes and records; 
curative statutes (chiefly in Texas) ; jurisdiction 
of the court to review actions of subordinate 
school ageney; special school districts; union 
districts or consolidated districts; powers to dis- 
solve and abolish districts; administration of 
schools; powers of state boards of education; 
teachers, principals, and superintendents; teach- 
ers’ licenses; dismissal and conduct of teachers; 
use of school buildings; teacher retirement; 
teacher residence; power to build and sell 
school property; contracts and bonds; liability 
of school districts for torts; district debts, 
security, and taxation; capacity of school board 
to sue and be sued; statutes concerning high 
schools; exclusion and reinstatement of pupils; 
school board by-laws; rules and regulations of 
boards of education; rules and regulations of 
teachers and of superintendents of schools; 
text-books and text-book adoption; transporta- 
tion of pupils; and compulsory attendance. 

This partial list indicates the tremendous 
need for courses in teacher-training institutions 
and universities where school administrators are 
being trained which will give a thorough review 
of the fundamentals underlying the school law 
which has grown up in this country. This law 
is entirely independent of the statutory law. 
Its similarity in the different states is striking 


1 Much litigated. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ScHOOL LITIGATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1921 AND 1931 . 
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because the court of one state tends to follow 
the decisions of other courts of other states 
where these decisions are applicable and sound. 

Some institutions have already attempted to 
meet the need facing school administrators in 
this legal phase. Yale; Chicago University 
School of Education, Ohio State University, 
New York University School of Education and 
a few others have added courses in the applica- 
tion of school law to public-school administra- 
tion to their departments of public-school ad- 
ministration. The U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation has established a bureau for the study 
of school law, thereby indicating to some extent 
the importance of the subject. 

Such courses not only bring before the edu- 
cator the difficulties arising between the theories 
of education as developed by progressive edu- 
cators and the theory as outlined by the courts, 
but also they clarify the need for evolving pro- 
gressive educational policies. They should help 
to dissolve conflicts where they have arisen be- 
tween a judicial mind and a_ public-school 
official. They certainly have potentialities for 
laying a foundation for a more adequate sys- 
tem of public-school control and administration 
by disclosing the defects which exist and indi- 
cating the possible remedies for creating a more 
efficient school system. The addition of such 
courses in educational law is one more step in 
making a more rounded and complete training 
for the public-school administrator. 

The answer to the questions involved in this 
whole matter is not found solely in the offer- 
ings in school law of a few isolated institutions. 
In addition to courses in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, state departments should have a bureau 
under the direction of a well-trained staff of 
lawyers who are familiar not only with educa- 
tional policies but also with the general prin- 
ciples of law as applied to public schools. Such 
a staff would be invaluable to superintendents, 
school boards and school districts in general 
whenever problems arose concerning the ad- 
ministration of public schools. No doubt a bu- 
reau of this type in the state department of edu- 
cation would save in litigation costs many times 
its operating expenses. 

Danie R. Hopapon 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT OF 
PROBATIONERS?1! 

THERE is in most institutions of higher educa- 
tion a group of border-line students who have 
not attained a sufficiently high scholastic rating 
to be permitted to remain in school except under 
special conditions, and yet whose scholastic 
achievement has not been so low as to warrant 
their being immediately dropped. The present 
paper is a report of an investigation of such 
cases, which was carried out to discover whether 
there are factors from which it may be de- 
termined in advance of their reregistration 
whether or not their subsequent achievement will 
justify continuing them on probation. 

It is questionable whether the advantages 
which accrue to a system of probation are such 
that an institution is justified in retaining such 
a procedure. The arguments favoring a proba- 
tion system may be summarized as follows: A 
period of probation gives a failing student an 
opportunity to redeem himself and _ possibly 
overcome some factor which may have been 
causing or contributing to his poor scholarship ; 
it makes the educational system seem less harsh, 
and may tend to preserve a certain amount of 
harmony which might be endangered by the 
agitation of those students who believe they 
could succeed if given the opportunity which a 
period of probation offers; it is furthermore in 
keeping with the democratic idea that every 
person should be given every opportunity to 
secure a higher education if such is his desire. 
The arguments which oppose a system of pro- 
bation are as follows: It is expensive, especially 
from the student’s standpoint; from $600 to 
$1,000 or more a year will be spent, perhaps to 
no avail as the student may be dropped eventu- 
ally; also, a student eligible to reregister only 
on probation might spend his time more profit- 
ably in some other line of endeavor in which 
he is better adapted to succeed. The added cost 


1 This article summarizes the results of a mas- 
ter’s thesis entitled ‘‘Some Critical Factors Influ- 
encing the Subsequent Achievement of Students on 
Probation for Scholastic Deficiencies,’’ by James 
W. Nield, University of Iowa, 1931. The more 


complete study, with tables and charts, is on file 
in the University of Iowa Library. The writer is 
much indebted to Professor Lonzo Jones, of the 
University of Iowa Department of Psychology, for 
his assistance and suggestions in directing this 
study. 


to the college is difficult to estimate. Suffice it 
to say that when even a small percentage of a 
class is retained on probation, considerable 
added expense to the institution can not be 
avoided. Quoting from a report at Stanford 
University, “Students disqualified for poor 
scholarship cost the university $105,000 per year 
before disqualification. Students on probation 
were carried at a cost of $230,000 per year. 
Thus one third of the instructional budget was 
spent on material officially labeled unsatisfac- 
tory or doubtful.”? 

In the study here reported, achievement of 
probation students, as indicated by grade point 
average, number of semesters in college and 
graduation, is considered in relation to several 
factors which might aid in the prediction of 
success or failure. Those factors were the stu- 
dent’s percentile rank on the university qualify- 
ing examination, his grade point average dur- 
ing his first semester in college, his grade point 
average during his second semester in college 
(the first on probation), his age at admission to 
the university and his parent’s occupation. 
Concerning these facts sufficient objective in- 
formation was available to give accurate and 
measurable results. 


THE Group UNDER OBSERVATION 


This analysis of probation students at the 
University of Iowa deals only with those men 
who were placed on probation at the beginning 
of their second semester in college, on the basis 
of their poor scholastic achievement during their 
first semester. The rule under which these pro- 
bationers come is as follows: “Any freshman 
who does not pass one half the hours for which 
he is registered shall be dropped unless per- 
mitted to continue on probation by special ad- 
ministrative action. If he passes one half, but 
does not pass as many as two thirds of the 
hours for which he is registered, he shall be 
placed on probation for the succeeding semes- 
ter.” 

Probationers for four successive years, 1925- 
1928 inclusive, were used. Of a total of 2,698 
men registered for the four years, 161, or 5.9 
per cent., were placed on probation, and 146 out 

2L. M. Terman and K. M. Cowdery, ‘‘Stan- 


ford’s Program of Personnel Research,’’ Journal 
of Personnel Research, Vol. 4, p. 263, 1925. 
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of the total of 161 had records sufficiently com- 
plete to be usable in this study. However, none 
of the remaining 15 have graduated from this 
school, nor are any of them still in attendance. 

Of the 146 probationers with records ade- 
quate for inclusion in this study, 14.4 per cent. 
remained in college only one semester, and 35.6 
per cent. only two semesters. Thus 50 per cent. 
of them remained in college two semesters or 
less. Approximately 75 per cent. remained in 
college only four semesters or less, and 90 per 
cent. remained only six semesters or less. Only 
6, or 4.1 per cent. of the total group, have re- 
ceived degrees, whereas 115, or 77.4 per cent., 
have had sufficient time to graduate. This gives 
only 5.2 per cent. that have graduated, out of 
the number which had had adequate time to do 
SO. 


CrITICAL Factors IN PREDICTION OF SUCCESS 


A study of their ratings on the university 
qualifying examination revealed the following 
facts concerning the probation group. Prac- 
tically one third (31.5 per cent.) are in the 
lowest decile. More than one half (56.9 per 
cent.) are in the lowest quartile. More than 
four fifths (84.3 per cent.) are in the two lowest 
quartiles, while only 2 per cent are in the upper 
quartile, and not a single case falls in the upper 
decile. The average percentile rank for the 
whole group is only 26. Whereas only 2 per 
cent. of those in the lowest decile remained nine 
semesters after being placed on probation, 17 
per cent. of those in the sixth decile remained 
this same length of time. Only 2 per cent. of 
those below the median graduate, whereas 13 
per cent. of those above the median finish. 

In order to graduate, a student must main- 
tain a certain grade point average in all his 
work (1.50 at the time when the students under 
consideration were in college). The grade point 
average for the whole group of probationers is 
.74 for their first semester in college. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of the probationers have 
grade averages below .60, and all these people 
are eliminated comparatively early. Only 3 stu- 
dents, or 2 per cent., received grades of 1.50 or 
more their first semester in college, but none of 
these 3 received degrees. Only 3 per cent. of 
the group below a 1.20 average for the first 
semester graduated, whereas 12.5 per cent. of 
those above a 1.20 average finished. 
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The general average for the group based on 
second semester grades (their first semester on 
probation) is 1.05. Approximately 25 per cent. 
of the group on probation the second semester 
in college received grades that semester above 
a 1.50 average, but none of this number re- 
ceived degrees. 

The average age for all freshman men for 
1925 was 18.7 years, and the average age at 
admission for the probation students is 19.1 
years. Of the probationers under 21 years of 
age, only 3 per cent graduate, whereas, of those 
21 years of age or older, 11 per cent. graduate. 

Four of the six receiving degrees come from 
the agriculturalist class, and the other two come 
from the business class, with none coming from 
the unskilled labor, skilled labor or profes- 
sional classes. It is apparent that the correla- 
tion of intelligence with economic level does not 
entirely explain the findings. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The findings suggest that the probation group 
is composed largely of very inferior students, 
most of whom remain in college only a short 
time, and attain unsatisfactory standings while 
they are in school. There is an apparent rais- 
ing of grades for the second semester, which is 
the first semester on probation, but this must 
be interpreted more as an effect of selection 
than as an effect of the probation system, since 
the poorer scholars have been eliminated. The 
evidence from consideration of the scores on 
the qualifying examination indicates that intel- 
ligence is a factor of importance contributing 
to success. The results concerning age at en- 
trance and occupation of father suggest that 
some factors other than intelligence are also 
operative. Maturity is probably important, 
suggesting the desirability of some procedure 
whereby failing students would be suspended 
for a year, rather than kept on probation. The 
fact that the majority of probationers who 
finally graduate come from neither the highest 
nor the lowest occupational intelligence levels 
suggests the need for further research to de- 
termine what factors of emotional adjustment, 
personality or experience associated with family 
background are useful to predict the success or 
failure of probationers. 

Experience with a large probation group 
leads one to believe that there are relevant fac- 
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tors concealed by the present system, which 
fosters an indifferent attitude and lack of con- 
sistent guidance for freshmen and probationers. 
Little can be expected of the probationer under 
the present methods. However, with an or- 
ganized system of testing, analysis and guidance, 
it is likely that much could be done toward dis- 
covering the nature and influence of many of 
these factors. What is needed is an organized 
personnel department in colleges and univer- 
sities, developed for the purpose of dealing with 
those factors influencing the achievement of all 
students, superior as well as inferior, and in 
charge of persons adequately trained and 
qualified to promote such a program. The 
writer feels that much helpful information 
would thereby be obtained, but that the results 
of assistance and guidance would be consider- 
ably more fruitful with the superior students 
than with the inferior ones. 
JAMES W. NIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


A NOTE ON THE EIGHT AND NINE 
YEAR LEVELS OF STANFORD- 
BINET 

STANFORD-BINET was given to ninety-two 
children in a poor section of Manhattan Island. 
The average IQ of the children tested was 
80.25; the average chronological age was 
eleven years, four months; the average mental 
age was nine years, one month. We should 
expect the number of successes to decrease as 
the age level increases. This is true at all 
levels, excepting the eight and nine year levels, 
where we find an overlapping. Table I shows 
the number of successes for the various tests. 

The equivalence of the number of successes 
for the eight- and nine-year levels may be pecu- 
liar to the children of this particular environ- 
ment or it may be applicable to al! children at 
these levels. It is reasonable to expect these 
children to be low in vocabulary, as indicated 
by Test 6, Year X. The traditional type of 
school work with much drill in arithmetie for 
children of low IQs may produce a high score 
for the problems involving the counting of 
change, as indicated by the high score for Test 
3, Year IX. It is difficult, however, to hypothe- 
size anything in the environment which would 
affect the ball and field test so adversely as the 








TABLE I 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SUCCESSES FOR EACH 
TEST FOR EACH YEAR ON STANFORD-BINET 
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* Test 7, 13; test 8, 15. 


results for Test 1, Year VIII indicate. If such 
differences are produced by environmental or 
educational factors the validity of the scale in 
this situation may well be questioned. If the 
discrepancy lies in the scale itself, we must take 
cognizance of the fact that children who suc- 
cessfully respond to a portion of the tests at the 
nine-year level will be rated too high or children 
who fail on a portion of the tests at the eight- 
year level and do not reach the nine-year level 
will be rated too low. In any event, Stanford- 
Binet does not fulfil the criterion of age- 
progress at this particular point on the scale 
for this particular group of children. 

Researches which use Stanford-Binet at these 
age levels might well check the successes for the 
groups of subjects involved. 

RicHARD MADDEN 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
INDIANA, Pa. 
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